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THE RELATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS TO COLLEGES’ 


LooKIne over some figures of the cost of 
eduecation—or rather of the cost of teach- 
ers’ salaries—per pupil for the last fifteen 
years one may note some significant facts. 
A seore of the larger cities of Massachusetts 
(not including Boston) show an average in- 
crease of the expenditure for salaries per 
pupil from $25.40 in 1911-12 to $62.70 in 
1926-27, the more rapid growth being in 
the elementary grades. At the earlier date 
the costs for primary and secondary schools 
are not given separately ; but taking a later 
year we find that in the ten years from 
1916-17 to 1926-27 the cost per pupil in 


the elementary schools has risen from - 


$28.80 to $67.85, and in the high schools 
from $52.07 to $104.00. 

A eonsiderable part of this increase is 
due to the fall in the value of money, but 
this by no means accounts for the whole 
change, for there is no doubt that educa- 
tion from the kindergarten to the univer- 
sity is becoming more expensive. It may 
be interesting, therefore, to compare the 
foregoing figures with those for the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences at Harvard. In doing 
so one must remember that this faculty 
covers both the College and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences; that the in- 
structing staff is devoting no small part of 
its time to research as well as to teaching; 
and that during the last fifteen years a 
system of general examinations and tutors 
has been introduced in almost all the de- 
partments of the college, and this has in- 
volved a larger addition to the number of 

1 Address at the opening session of the Depart- 


ment of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, Boston, February 27. 


teachers. The cost per student there in 
1911-12 was $183.38 and in 1926-27 
$305.00, an increase of 67 per cent.; while 
in the same period the cost of salaries per 
pupil in the public schools of the cities con- 
sidered had enlarged 167 per cent. The 
public may well ask itself why so rapid an 
increase and whereunto it will grow. The 
teaching profession sees no need of a limit, 
but the public is likely to differ with that 
view. We may ask whether if the problem 
of this generation is not to make universal 
education effective, and that of the next will 
not be to make it equally good and less 
expensive. 

The more immediate question is that of 
effectiveness, why should not secondary 
schools in America, as in England, France 
and Germany, finish secondary education 
by the time the pupils are in their nine- 
teenth year, the age at which they graduate 
therefrom in all these countries? That 
they do not do so in this country is univer- 
sally admitted, with the result that the 
colleges devote one or two years—usually 
two—to instruction of a secondary nature 
before the student is prepared for work of 
university grades. Some colleges are there- 
fore proposing to divide their courses into 
two distinct parts, the first two years being 
frankly of secondary character and all over 
the country, increasingly as one travels 
westward junior colleges are being set up 
which are not really colleges, but schools 
for continuing secondary education. 

The saying that there are many ways of 
killing a cat beside choking it with butter 
ean be applied to American schools in more 
than one sense. More than one road may 
lead to a desired goal;'and it may be that 
secondary education in this country had 
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better as at present be completed in college 
or in a supplementary high school. To me 
it does not seem to be the best plan; but 
if it be so, then the regular secondary 
schools should graduate their pupils a 
couple of years earlier than they do now— 
that is at sixteen—for at present secondary 
schooling is that much behind the European 
age. The time when education in this coun- 
try, secondary, college and professional, is 
completed is too late, and this is the more 
true the further it is carried. At present 
American youth either enters upon its 
eareer in life too old, or it is deprived of a 
couple of years of instruction which the 
young people of the same age enjoy in 
Europe. 

The retardation is only in small part due 
to the secondary school itself. It is in the 
main caused by beginning the whole process 
of education too late, by the slow progress 
in elementary schools, and by insufficient 
provision for more rapid advance by the 
pupils who are destined to go far. To some 
aspects of education we seem to have paid 
insufficient attention—one of these is its 
selective function—we hear much at the 
present day of vocational guidance, the de- 
termination of the pursuits for which school 
children are best adapted by somewhat 
artificial devices for discovering their natu- 
ral abilities. But all true education should 
be a sifting process. Have we not neglected 
a little this side of the problem in our effort 
to push all children through the whole 
educational mill; and in doing so have we 
not to some extent unwittingly sacrificed 
the more intelligent to their own damage 
and that of the community? There is, of 
course, a danger here of confusing mere 
precocity with more solid but slowly devel- 
oping capacity; but experienced teachers 
can deal with that problem. 

Are we not also striving to teach too 
many things? There is a constant tendency 
to introduce new subjects good in them- 
selves, but which crowd out, not from the 
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list of subjects taught, but from the studies 
of the individual, things of a larger educa. 
tional value. One of the defects we observe 
in not a few candidates for admission to 
college is a dispersion of high-school studies 
over many fields, no one of which has been 
pursued long enough to give a thorough 
grasp of the subject. Education consists 
less in the number of things a boy has 
glanced at than in the way he has learned 
to regard them. What we need is a good 
mental training, an accurate and thorough 
habit of mind; not a frittering away of the 
attention by a multitude of small matters 
of which the pupil does not get enough to 
develop consecutive thought. There is a 
special disadvantage in the inclusion of 
subjects which he is not mature enough to 
study thoroughly, and sometimes the 
teacher does not know profoundly enough 
to use in training the mind. 

Another element in the problem that has 
not, I think, received the consideration it 
deserves may be illustrated by a simple 
algebraic formula. If we express the prod- 
uct of any educational process, that the 
benefit obtained by the pupil who has gone 
through it, by P, then in a very rough way, 
and leaving out of account other factors 
not germane in this particular inquiry, we 
may write 


(X+1) ¥.C.=P 


where the constant C is the inborn ability 
of the pupil in question, X is the quality of 
the instruction, and Y is the amount of the 
pupil’s personal efforts (by no means the 
same as the more time spent in study, but 
rather dependent upon the intensity of ap- 
plication). 

I write the formula thus, because if there 
be no effort whatever, voluntary or induced, 
by the pupil, or if he have no intelligence 
of any kind, there can be no education, and 
the product is zero. Whereas, without 
teaching above the elementary stages extra- 
ordinary personal effort and great natural 
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ability produced the education of Benjamin 
Franklin. In short, there may be self- 
education without teaching but there can 
be none without effort and intelligence on 
the part of the pupil, however good the in- 
struction. Nor is the formula in other ways 
inaccurate, for a doubting of the pupil’s 
effort doubles the effect of good instruction, 
and the better the teaching the greater the 
earnestness of the pupil’s effort. 

Have we not thought too exclusively 
about enlarging the product by increasing 
the X, with comparatively small attention 
to the factor Y? Is there not some truth 
in Mr. Dooley’s description of the college 
president who asks the student which of the 
great subjects of human learning he would 
like the professors to study for him? Edu- 
cation is not like trephining the skull, 
where the surgeon puts something in the 
patient’s head while he is under the anes- 
thetic. The brain is not exempt from the 
general biological laws that any organ 
grows by exercise, and is atrophied by dis- 
use. If the object of education were to 
convey a certain number of impressions, 
carefully deleted and assorted for the pur- 
pose, it could probably be attained most 
rapidiy with the pupil in a wholly passive 
and receptive state—as nearly as possible 
in a hypnotie trance. No doubt something 
resembling this is an element in education, 
particularly in the initial stages; but it is 
far from the main purpose of training the 
pupil to use his own mind. 

No doubt, also, all teachers are aware of 
the importance of voluntary cooperation 
on the part of the pupil. There has been 
an overwhelming revulsion against the 
drudgery of dull disciplinary tasks that 
bred disgust with school and all its mecha- 
nism. An attempt has been made to render 
study pleasant, but often, unfortunately, by 
making it easy. We are told that a youth 
will work best at something in which he is 
interested, something that accords with his 
natural tastes; but in many, if not most, 
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cases he has no serious intellectual interests 
and his tastes are still undeveloped. He is 
apt, therefore, to construe the principle as 
the avoidance of what he finds hard, and 
the selection of subjects that give a super- 
ficial sense of acquisition with little labor, 
or of those which he deems of practical use, 
a matter whereof he knows even less than 
of his own aptitudes. He does not apply 
the same ideas in his play. The sports that 
are easy, requiring no fatiguing exercise, 
are not more sought than such as call for 
energy, and even involve pain. Youth does 
not desire pain, but the exercise of natural 
powers if the reason for it can be made 
clear, or emulation points the way. Work 
is, indeed, stimulated by interest, but inter- 
est is no less generated by work; for most 
people are interested in that on which they 
bestow labor, and at least up to the point 
of fatigue—in proportion to the labor they 
bestow—the greatest of all interest comes 
from a sense of mastery. 

Too much attention has, I think, been 
paid to making education attractive by 
smoothing the path, as compared with in- 
ducing strenuous voluntary effort, but this 
involves doing things that require exertion, 
and therefore are not at the time wholly 
pleasurable. Repeated mental exertion be- 
comes a habit, one of the most valuable a 
man can possess. In fact the habit of over- 
coming obstacles is a large factor in the con- 
dition of mind that is properly called edu- 
eation; for the quantity of knowledge 
obtained when one leaves school is far less 
important than the ability to acquire 
knowledge and to think clearly on hard 
problems. 

The colleges desire from the schools pre- 
cisely what they are themselves trying to 
cultivate in their students, a greater sense 
of responsibility for their own education, 
and a willingness, nay a desire, to make 
the effort required to the best of their 
ability. Perhaps a more careful attention 
to the problem of self-education, its condi- 
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tions, its possibilities and its limitations 
may hereafter prove to be the road towards 
economy as well as efficiency. 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS AS A 
PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS! 


I Finp myself this morning before this 
great audience of representative leaders of 
American public education, charged with 
two duties, one of them most delightful in 
every way and the other, I confess to you, 
one which I approach with some hesitation. 
I am very happy indeed to have the privi- 
lege as the Governor of Massachusetts of 
representing the Commonwealth on this oc- 
easion, and to bid you all a most cordial 
welcome. 

From the foundation of the Plymouth 
and the Massachusetts Bay Colonies, the 
people of Massachusetts have had faith in 
education. Throughout three centuries 
that faith has not changed, but rather has 
it grown and been strengthened with the 
passing years. Proud as we are of the 
achievement of past years, yet we know full 
well that it is of the very essence of educa- 
tion to rely not upon the deeds of other 
years, but rather to work to the end that 
the future may be worthy of what has gone 
before. 

As the representative of a people, there- 
fore, having faith in education as a power 
that we believe will constantly improve the 
common welfare, I rejoice that you have 
come among us that we may learn of you, 
and with you go forward to the tasks of the 
morrow more intelligently equipped to meet 
them. I wish that your stay among us may 
be pleasant and profitable, and that when 
you return to your homes, you will carry in 
your hearts and minds those pleasant senti- 
ments of unity, fraternity and worth while 
service which I am sure you will leave with 

1 Address at the opening session of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Nationa] Education 
Association, Boston, February 27. 
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us when you depart from within ovr 
portals. 

Your president has asked me to say 
something to you this morning about the 
expectation of American business of the 
product of the schools. That, it seems to 
me is a fairly large assignment. 

In this complicated civilization of ours 
it is not possible to speak of business in s0 
specific a manner that you can list the exact 
accomplishment that the schools should be 
expected to produce in their graduates. 

Moreover, business men who think clearly 
on the subject understand perfectly well 
that the schools have to meet a great many 
different requirements. The very program 
of this morning reflects only in part the 
breadth of your task. You are discussing 
only a part of the work of the schools yet 
it seems that the lower schools, while they 
are educating boys and girls, have to think 
of what colleges expect, of what business 
men expect, of what fathers and mothers 
expect, and of what citizens as a whole 
expect. With all these expectations, it 
would not be surprising if teachers should 
suggest that they would like to know what 
children have a right to expect in order 
that their own welfare may be promoted. 

Indeed, only as a layman, I am inclined 
to believe that all of us, whether citizens, 
school officers or teachers, should under- 
stand that in education of school, church 
and home, the consideration that outranks 
all others is that we should provide for the 
child the kind of training and the type of 
discipline that will help him to grow to 
the fullness of his stature as a man. 

Therefore, I should say first that busi- 
ness, as such, desires that the lower schools 
should help the boy to understand his obli- 
gations to the social, civic and economic 
community of what his life is to be a part, 
and his duty to himself—as the English 
would put it, to ‘‘play the game.”’ 

It is obvious that the rapidly developing 
specialization in business will increasingly 
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demand special study of various kinds, in 
order that individuals may be better 
equipped for certain types of employment. 
In the field of secondary education, our 
schools and departments of agriculture, 
home economies, trade and commercial sub- 
jects are wisely paying attention to this 
specialization. The establishment of great 
schools of business administration in our 
colleges gives evidence that in a larger 
degree collegiate education will recognize 
the needs of business for specially prepared 
men and women. President Lowell lately 
remarked that ‘‘ business is one of the oldest 
of the arts and the latest of the profes- 
sions.’’ There can be no question that just 
as schools of law and medicine and teaching 
have long provided the means of translat- 
ing theoretical knowledge into effective 
practice, so in the future will institutions 
of learning increasingly make provision for 
training for business pursuits. 

The suecess of these schools will depend 
much upon the knowledge which the insti- 
tutions will have of the practical situations 
to be met in the business enterprises to 
which the youth expects to go. It is cer- 
tain that education in general must con- 
stantly seek to make more effective appli- 
cation of theory to practice. Technical 
education of any character in the field of 
business, and probably of the professions, 
meets its final test, not in what the candi- 
date for a position knows about a business, 
but upon the extent to which he can go to 
a job and demonstrate there that he has the 
ability actually to perform the work de- 
manded. 

So far as these technical courses are con- 
cerned I have only one definite suggestion 
that I am prepared to make to you, namely, 
that they be tested again and again, with 
reference to their actual usefulness in the 
occupations for which they prepare. I 
appreciate that such a testing demands the 
cooperation of business itself. The indus- 
tries of our land should develop a sympa- 
thetic and helpful interest in the thousands 
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of our youth who are leaving school in the 
upper elementary and the senior high- 
school years. 

Without minimizing the importance of 
the work of the school, it may well be main- 
tained that business can hardly expect a 
boy in his ’teens to be a fully finished 
product. Thereforg, school and industry 
should work hand in hand to the end that 
these youths of ours may make as speedily 
and as effectively as possible successful 
introduction to their business and indus- 
trial careers. 

Frankly, however, as a business man, I 
am not so much concerned with these items 
of technical preparation. The specific and 
definite demands of any business are rea- 
sonably clear. In the modern tendency of 
business practices to become specialized, 
and in a measure standardized, the schools 
will not find it impossible or extremely 
diffieult to organize work which will pro- 
vide reasonable preparation for business 
life. The schools should and will address 
themselves with continuing success to meet- 
ing the technical demands of business 
training. But apart from these, the expec- 
tations of the business man are not so very 
different from the expectations of others. 

While the business man is glad to recog- 
nize in the candidate for a position that he 
has a certain’ knowledge of his trade or 
business, and that he has developed a cer- 
tain skill in making that knowledge effee- 
tive, yet, in my opinion, business men 
everywhere will forgive a good deal by way 
of a shortage of specific qualifications, pro- 
vided the youth who come to them for 
positions have developed certain character- 
isties which will provide the foundation 
upon which the structures of successful 
careers may be built—a solid rock of prin- 
eiple and not the shifting sands of ex- 
pediency. 

Briefly, I will name some’ of the things 
which I believe it to be possible for the 
schools to help in developing qualities 
which have always been needed and always 
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will be needed in the business relationships 
of life. First, the school ought to help a 
boy to understand that no keenness of wit, 
no shrewdness of bargaining, no plausibil- 
ity of reasoning, in short, that no trickiness 
of mind of whatsoever sort can for a single 
moment overcome or offset a fundamental 
weakness of moral fiber, 

A boy develops his attitude toward the 
tasks of adult life exactly as he develops an 
attitude toward the tasks of the school. If 
a student, as a student, is slovenly in his 
thinking, if he is content with inaccuracies, 
if he is without aim or purpose, it is difficult 
to see how he will develop at once the oppo- 
site characteristics when he goes out into 
business life. It simply can not be done. 

Second, I should be inclined to place very 
high on the list of things desired by busi- 
ness in the graduates of the schools, that 
they should have acquired a certain ability 
or technique in meeting issues and in 1maak- 
ing decisions. It is my observation that 
some men seem to acquire the habit of 
making decisions, while others seem to be 
in an habitual state of indecision. There 
is no question that men of the former class 
will be valuable in the business concerns 
with which they are connected, while men 
of the latter class will be obliged to accept 
constant direction and guidance. I do not 
believe there is any other way*of developing 
the power to make decisions except as one 
through the period of youth and young 
manhood is constantly faced in his daily 
life with the necessity of making them. To 
so live that one may trust his impulses is 
one way to avoid indecision. 

Can not the schools better serve our boys 
and girls by placing upon them a little 
more, and upon their teachers a little less, 
the responsibilities that are normal to 
school life? I can not help feeling that a 
boy who is brought constantly face to face 
with his own responsibility for his work 
and conduct will be likely to grow to be the 
kind of man who will come to his work with 
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a sense of responsibility toward it and with 
an understanding that he must, of and 
within himself, meet the questions and the 
responsibilities of the day without leaning 
too constantly upon others for guidance and 
leadership. 

There may be those who believe that 
modern business has become so mechanical 
that there is no longer any opportunity for 
the play of individual initiative and re- 
sourcefulness. I am not in that number. 
Business will be a dynamic force only to 
the extent that the people who are engaged 
in it can bring to it the power and force 
which come from personality. 

In the third place, though it may seem 
trite for me to say it, yet I am prepared to 
declare to you that modern business, as well 
as every other demand of modern life, is 
calling for a generation that has a pervad- 
ing and honest respect for work and that 
is prepared to render a full measure of it. 

I am not critical either of the schools or 
of industry on this point. There are, how- 
ever, certain obvious conditions of modern 
life which both the school and business must 
recognize. We are living in an age of great 
material prosperity. Nothing like it has 
ever been known in the history of the 
world. All of us, old and young, are lured 
by prospects of ease and pleasure, made 
possible through the inventions of the age. 
It is natural, and only natural, that boys 
and girls, observing the evidence of wealth 
about them with opportunities and tempta- 
tions to pleasure and enjoyment present at 
every turn, should come to count the hours 
of leisure, and not the hours of work as the 
most attractive part of life. Perhaps we 
who are older, as well as they who are 
younger, are in danger of forgetting how 
many ages of toil have gone into the build- 
ing of the structure of the civilization that 
we as well as they may overlook the fact 
that this great complicated and intricate 
machine which we call civilization, can 00 
go forward unless every one of us is pre- 
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pared to perform efficiently some useful 
service. In short, education must not fail 
to impress upon our children that all 
worthy work is to be respected and that no 
man is to be held in respect unless in ac- 
cordance with his talent he finds some way 
of justifying his existence through work. 
The business man likes to see the type of 
boy who has developed such a mental atti- 
tude toward work that he will go joyously 
to the tasks that are set before him, not so 
much that his business may prosper, but 
because he knows that such a boy will him- 
self become a happy and efficient man. 

To be sure, we sometimes hear business 
spoken of in a disparaging manner, as if 
those of the market place were not all that 
they should be. Many times, particularly 
in foreign countries, we hear America 
referred to as a nation of merchants and 
tradespeople, as if hard work and industry 
were things to be disparaged. If my obser- 
vations have been accurate, these criticisms 
are not justified. I am proud to say that 
there are no people more honorable in busi- 
ness dealings than Americans, and that in 
America there are no men more jealous of 
equity and honor than are those men who 
are directing the business concerns of the 
land. These standards, already by no 
means low, must constantly be lifted. The 
days when business can have as its ideal 
the Latin phrase—‘Caveat emptor’’ have 
passed forever. You are fortunate that you 
deal with youth whose ideals are naturally 
high and whose instincts are normally 
clean. To the institution of the school these 
youths go to meet there one another in the 
discharge of individual tasks and of mutual 
obligations. The school offers an opportun- 
ity through clean competition for each boy 
to take not only the measure of himself but 
of his mates as well. In such a place he 
may learn these rules of human conduct 
which will safely guide him in his relation- 
ships with his fellows. If as a school boy 
he learns to play the game squarely, taking 
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no advantage for himself that he is not 
willing to yield to the other, and recogniz- 
ing that the liberty of the individual in 
action must stop when it transgresses the 
well-being of others, then indeed he will 
have found for himself such a course as will 
make him a valuable asset to any business 
that is a proper and legitimate one. 

Please do not think I am giving utter- 
ance to mere sentimentality when I say 
that this very day you will find not a few, 
but tens of thousands of business establish- 
ments in this country conducted upon the 
sound economic principle of treating others 
even as one would himself be treated. I do 
not find it difficult to believe that the per- 
vading spirit of American education to-day 
under your leadership is to enforce this 
principle of square dealing. 

Help, therefore, the rising generation to 
value above all other things intellectual sin- 
cerity ; help them so to analyze themselves 
and the work they should have to do, that 
they may have the habit of making wise 
decisions, develop in them an honest respect , 
for work and lead them to accept in prac- 
tice the principles of the golden rule, and 
the business man will believe that you have 
performed a useful service. 

Perhaps all of you who are in this room 
have looked upon that remarkable statue 
of Lincoln which is to be seen in the Lin- 
coln Memorial at Washington. There the 
sculptor, Daniel Chester French, has 
brought out the strength and power of that 
great American to whom our thoughts in- 
stinctively go whenever we think of a com- 
plete and satisfying life, a life in which 
there joined an abounding sympathy, a 
deep wisdom, and a profound devotion to 
the service of mankind. 

If you care to take the time to do so, you 
ean, while you are in this city, go to the 
English High School, within a few blocks 
of this hall where we are meeting, and see 
there another statue, also the work of the 
great sculptor I have named. This second 
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statue, dedicated only a few nights ago, was 
the gift of an alumnus to that school, the 
oldest free public English High School in 
America. When you see that statue, you 
will see the likeness of a lad going, with 
the blessings of his alma mater, into the 
joys and storms of life. Upon the still 
immature face of this lad are the signs of 
the hope and the ambition that fire his 
youthful heart and brain. The figure of 
the fostering mother, as she stands behind 
him to give her blessing, bears a shield 
which she is about to bestow upon the 
youth. Upon that shield are six simple 
words, which I leave with you, as she leaves 
them with him, believing them to be so 
powerful in their significance, so protective 
in their character, so safe in their dependa- 
bility, that whether business man, or citizen, 
or parent, one could ask no better guide of 
youth. The words are these: ‘‘ Be clean; be 
courteous; be square.’’ My friends, ana- 
lyze those words, think deeply into their 
‘significance, and I believe you will find 
therein something that may guide you in 
your teaching, not only for business, for 
higher education, for the home or for 
citizenship, but indeed for all the relation- 
ships of life. 
ALVAN T. FULLER 
GOVERNOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 





WHAT TEACHERS WANT IN 
SUPERVISION 


WHEN one considers the topic ‘‘ What 
teachers want in supervision,’’ another 
question arises in the mind demanding in- 
stant solution, ‘‘Why is supervision?’’ 
Mature consideration of the two questions 
brings to light the fact that there is little 
if any difference between what teachers 
want in supervision and what other 
thoughtful educational workers want. The 
ultimate aim and measure of all super- 
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vision is the progress of the child. Al] 
school machinery exists that his growth 
may be guided in the right direction. That 
teacher is greatest who creates within the 
school an atmosphere of freedom, growth 
and_ responsibility. That principal is 
greatest who gives teachers the maximum 
freedom and who secures the largest 
growth and _ self-imposed responsibility. 
That superintendent is greatest who is 
most able to develop principals and teach- 
ers and to keep them free in their work 
with the children. That system of city or 
state supervision is best which fosters the 
finest adaptation of the schools in each local 
community to the highest needs and ideals 
of that community. 

Supervision has been influenced in spirit 
and method by the shift from autocracy to 
democracy in the management of human 
life. While there is still much in our edu- 
cational practice that belongs to the middle 
ages, steady and substantial progress is 
being made in the direction of wiser and 
more wholesome methods of handling 
people. This is nowhere better illustrated 
than in the attitude toward the punish- 
ment of children. The old supervision 
through its system of punishments sought 
to enslave the spirits of children. The new 
supervision seeks to free them spiritually 
and intellectually. The records show that 
in 1845, in an average Boston school of 
400 pupils, there were 65 whippings a day, 
or one for every six pupils. The signifi- 
eance of this is apparent when we realize 
that the schools of New England at that 
time were probably as good as the schools 
of any other section of the United States, 
and that the schools of Boston were better 
than those in the smaller towns and vil- 
lages, where it was a common thing for 
schools to be closed because the teacher had 
been driven out by belligerent pupils. The 
horrible tales that are recorded by Lam) 
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and Dickens remind us of a past that is 
black with cruelty and torture practiced 
on children. One can not contemplate 
these pictures without recalling that sig- 
nificant day in the ministry of the Great 
Teacher, when he ‘‘placed a child in the 
midst.”’ 

To-day we should not admit a conception 
of supervision that made the management 
of a school one continuous procession of 
brutality, nor would our worst American 
schools tolerate a régime that held its domi- 
nance by force. 

Modern supervision recognizes the simple 
principle that children grow through their 
own activity. It seeks therefore to guide 
and direct their activity and not to repress 
it unnecessarily. Through the teachings 
of John Dewey, which have profoundly in- 
fluenced educational theory and practice, 
there runs the doctrine of guided growth. 
This great philosopher emphasizes the need 
of a kind of supervision which shall give 
to the individual child greater freedom and 
responsibility. Under the Dewey dispensa- 
tion each school is a little society in which 
the embryo citizen under simple and guided 
conditions is enabled to make his mistakes 
and learn his lessons protected from the 
exploitation and the penalties of a selfish 
and competitive civilization. If a child is 
to grow there must be things to do that in- 
volve more than mere verbal situations. 
Progress is not made by ‘‘don’t’’s and 
‘‘stop’’s. Necessary as these may be at 
times, they are not the normal approach to 
growth and joy and power. 

Just as the supervision of children has 
been made more constructive by the modern 
educational advance, so has the supervision 
of teaching become a profession in itself. 
The development of the departments within 
the National Edueation Association sug- 
gests this growth. The Department of 
Superintendence is larger than the whole 
association was a few years ago; as is the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
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cipals and the newly formed Department 
of Secondary School Principals. It is a 
far cry from the so-called early supervision 
which consisted of an occasional visit to the 
school by the district trustees, to the highly 
trained, sympathetic and efficient supervi- 
sion of the modern school principal and his 
staff. 

This development has been made possible 
by the improvement in the status and train- 
ing of teachers. If teachers are to be free 
and effective in the larger sense—if they 
are really to be great technicians as well as 
fine and noble personalities—they must be 
well trained. It is for this reason that the 
National Education Association has said 
that every teacher should have four years 
of training beyond the four-year high 
school. For this reason the association has 
demanded a single salary schedule which 
would remunerate teachers of young chil- 
dren as highly as teachers of older children. 
Each year the number of teachers who have 
been trained to the four-year level increases 
and each year the single salary plan finds 
wider adoption. 

The growth of the teacher-training move- 
ment is most encouraging. Normal schools 
are becoming teachers colleges. Two-year 
normal schools are becoming three-year 
schools. Attendance at summer schools is 
increasing. During the present summer, 
according to figures soon to be published 
in the Journal of the National Education 
Association, 250,000 teachers took courses 
in education. Study on the part of teach- 
ers in service has also grown until in cities 
like New York, Boston, Cleveland and De- 
troit there are thousands of practicing 
teachers who take extension courses from 
the best talent in the teacher training field. 
Cincinnati put into operation in September 
a single salary schedule which encourages 
training for all teachers through the four- 
year level and beyond. According to this 
schedule, which sets the pace for the entire 
country, any teacher in the Cincinnati 
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schools—man or woman, kindergarten or 
high school—may rise to a salary of $3,500 
per year as soon as training and experience 
warrant, with an additional $300 for per- 
sons sufficiently skilled to be designated 
demonstration teachers. 

Directing the work of a corps of teachers 
such as is being built up in Cincinnati is 
very different from the sort of petty direc- 
tion required for many teachers in rural 
communities who have had no professional 
training at all. This petty supervision, 
which may have been inevitable in the 
pioneer stages of teaching, becomes less 
and less necessary as teachers improve in 
training and working skill. Early super- 
vision was often unwelcome because its 
real purpose was misunderstood both by 
the teacher and by the supervisor. Some- 
times supervision is not kindly received be- 
cause of the personality or spirit of the 
supervisor himself. But such cases are 
growing rarer as the principles of super- 
vision are becoming better understood. 

Supervision has to do with the improve- 
ment of the teaching act, the selection of 
organization of subject matter, testing and 
measuring and the improvement of teachers 
in service. Every one grants that the prin- 
cipal aim of supervision is the improvement 
of teaching. This end will be accomplished 
by inspiring and encouraging the good 
teacher to further study and experimenta- 
tion, and by redirecting and improving the 
work of the average and the poor teacher. 

Good supervision has definite, well-un- 
derstood standards and a well-organized 
program. It is essentially a cooperative 
procedure. It supplies the means which 
enable teachers to live up to the set stand- 
ards and to carry out the authorized pro- 
gram. One who goes about as an inspector 
or detective will not gain cooperation. He 
will never see the best work of teachers be- 
cause of the nervous strain to which he 
subjects them. A dictator is of no real 
assistance to teachers! What teachers need 


is inspirational leadership. Much that js 
superimposed is valueless. Encouragement 
and suggestions together with helpful dem. 
onstrations will build up a teaching morale. 

In their supervisors, teachers hope to see 
all the qualities they themselves should 
possess and more. They demand in them 
a certain amount of personality and enough 
power to inspire confidence in their pro- 
fessional ability. They want them to have 
a thorough knowledge of the art of teach- 
ing and a willingness to make, occasionally 
at least, a carefully detailed study of a 
recitation before entering upon any criti- 
cism of it. In conferences, teachers would 
have their supervisors speak sincerely, make 
a simple straight-forward statement of 
facts, and give them an opportunity to do 
likewise. 

I must pause to make a special plea ‘or 
better supervision in rural schools. In 
spite of our theory that every child should 
have a fair start in life, it is possible to find 
in many states of the union wonderful city 
schools side by side with rural schools that 
are utterly inadequate when measured by 
the needs and standards of modern life. 
Too often county and even state superin- 
tendents are selected for petty political 
reasons rather than for education qualifi- 
cations. The National Education Associa- 
tion has said in its resolutions that such 
officers should be chosen by lay boards— 
that they should be selected not from the 
small areas they are to serve, but from the 
best talent available anywhere in the coun- 
try. Only thus can we bring to rural 
schools the professional supervision which 
they need even more than city schools. In 
spite of the rich educational materials that 
lie at its very doors; in spite of the crying 
needs of rural life for curriculum that will 
develop men and women able to deal with 
rural problems in a large way, the course 
of study in rural schools is in sad need of 
revision. Few workers are trained to ut 
dertake the task. It has been made evl- 
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dent by the studies of the curriculum com- 
mission of the Department of Superinten- 
dence that the typical high school is still 
the small semi-rural high school. And yet 
how few there are at work on its problems! 

Beyond the work of the principal there 
is in every school system a wider direction 
—perhaps more accurately called adminis- 
tration than supervision—which concerns 
intimately the growth of every child and 
teacher. Consider for example the sweep- 
ing implication of the course of study 
itself—a schedule of work which largely 
determines all school activities. Every edu- 
cational system which tries to keep its edu- 
cation abreast of the needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization must wage a constant 
battle to keep its course of study flexible 
enough to be in accordance with the needs 
of the children. Courses of study reflect 
child-needs best when they are the product 
of the cooperative effort of teachers and 
supervisors, 

Curriculum building has proven one of 
the best means yet found for training 
teachers in service. As such it yields ad- 
vantages to the school system in ways not 
obtainable through other processes of super- 
vision. It helps to train teachers to study 
the problems of the individual child. It 
encourages them to seek a new content 
in education and to vitalize the old content 
by more effective forms of organization and 
interpretation. It inspires to wider vision. 

Supervision onee meant inspection. 
Later it meant petty dictation. Now it 
means inspiring leadership. For the masses 
of teachers this leadership will be associated 
more and more with supervising principals 
of broad training and fine personal char- 
acter. 

As Van Dyke sang the praise of the un- 
known teacher, may I sing the praise of the 
unknown principal? Great superintendents 
plan school systems, but the principal leads 
and guides the teachers. He communicates 
his own joy in serviee and shares with them 
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the treasures of his mind. He lights many 
candles which in later years will shine back 
to cheer him. This is his reward. 

I have chosen to develop the meaning of 
supervision in this broader setting rather 
than in its narrower definition, because it 
has seemed possible thereby to emphasize 
the new ideals that are guiding not only 
school management, but also sound manage- 
ment in business, in industry and in the 
home. 

What teachers want—what we all want— 
most in supervision is leadership, human, 
constructive, inspiring. We want our lead- 
ers to be men and women of sterling char- 
acter, possessed of penetrating discernment, 
boundless sympathy and an insatiable de- 
sire for the complete development of youth, 
We want them rich in experience and cul- 
ture, open-minded in training, clear-eyed in 
purpose, embodying in their personalities 
high ideals of work, lofty standards of 
achievement and a keen dissatisfaction with 
less than our best. Our desire for our- 
selves is that we may be worthy to be ac- 
cepted as coworkers with these, our leaders, 
in the training and nurture of the children 


under our care. CorNELIA S, ADAIR 


PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
REPORT OF THE LONDON EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE 

A REPORT prepared recently by order of the 
London Education Committee and summarized 
in the New York Times gives a historical sum- 
mary showing how the city’s educational system 
has evolved from early days when elementary 
education was mainly supplied by religious or- 
ganizations. 

It was in 1833 that Parliament voted £20,000 
for publie education, this being the first of the 
annual grants which have been continued with- 
out interruption. There was then no state de- 
partment for education. Most of the acts of 
Parliament concerning education were repealed 
in 1921, the enactments being incorporated in 
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the education act of that year, which codified 
and simplified educational legislation. 

At present the government department re- 
sponsible for the education service of the coun- 
try is the board of education, the president of 
which is a cabinet minister. The organization 
of education in London, as in other towns of 
Great Britain, it is pointed out, is very charac- 
teristic of English social and political institu- 
tions, of deep-rooted traditions that have 
evolved an unwritten constitution and a com- 
mon law based on individual liberty, precedent 
and custom. Any study of modern educational 
conditions in London, the report emphasizes, 
would be barren and misleading unless the stu- 
dent first endeavored to understand how British 
social progress has sprung largely from evolu- 
tionary processes. Such processes, spread over 
many generations, are written in the minds of 
men rather than in official documents. 

Books and libraries are dealt with in the re- 
port; the elementary schools, London central 
schools, special services, secondary schools, uni- 
versity and training colleges, London scholar- 
ships and continued education. It is pointed 
out that most schools are equipped with lending 
libraries, the books in which can be taken home 
by children. In some poor districts the council 
has arranged for schools to be open for two 
hours in the evening in order that the children 
may do private reading under the supervision 
of a teacher. There are also loan collections for 
evening institutes, these collections including a 
musical section. 

The report gives an account of school build- 
ings, with a description of the various subjects 
taught. It mentions the educational visits made 
by children to famous public buildings, Kew 
Gardens, art galleries and museums, and the 
Zoological Gardens. When school journeys are 
made, the school itineraries include continental 
towns and countries and English manufactur- 
ing areas, as well as country and seaside resorts. 


SCHOOL TAXES IN MONTREAL 
SEVENTY-FIVE thousand Jewish residents of 
Montreal must continue to pay school taxes to 
the Protestant school board, without the right 
to representation on that board or without the 
right to have Jewish teachers appointed, ac- 
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cording to a decision of the Privy Couneil jy 
London. When the Confederation of Canada 
was formed in 1867 a Catholic school pane} or 
board was provided for in Quebee, but no pro- 
vision was made for any other faith. 

The Boston Evening Transcript states that 
as late as 1890 there were only 269 Jewish ehil- 
dren attending school in Montreal, while to-day 
the number exceeds 15,000. Obviously the Sen. 
ish children could not attend the Catholic 
schools, where full religious instruction is jm- 
parted to all. With Protestant schools a work- 
ing arrangement was arrived at under which 
Jewish children were not required to study the 
Christian Scriptures and under which allow- 
ances were made for Jewish holidays. 

Some Jewish families, however, discovered 
that the rate of taxes for the Catholic schools 
was lower than the rate for the Protestant 
schools, and elected to pay taxes to the Catholic 
board, as they had a right to do, while sending 
their children to the Protestant schools. At one 
time Protestants were educating 80 per cent. of 
the Jewish children but getting only 20 per cent. 
of the Jewish taxes. This inequity led to an act 
of the Quebee Legislature in 1903 which pro- 
vided that all Jewish taxes had to be paid into 
the Protestant panel, and this act has been a 
subject of controversy ever since. In 1921, it 
was found that out of 30,000 pupils attending 
Protestant schools, 12,128, or 40 per cent., were 
Jewish, but only 20 per cent. of the cost was 
collected from Jewish taxpayers. In 1923-24 
it was estimated that the cost of educating Jew- 
ish children was $837,000, of which the Jews 
paid only $370,000. 

The Protestants secured a law which provided 
that the difference between the cost of educating 
Jewish children and the amount contributed by 
Jewish taxpayers should be made up out of the 
neutral taxation panel, that is, the panel inte 
which incorporated companies, partnerships aud 
persons without declared religious beliefs pai! 
their contribution to education. Protestants 
have continually felt, however, that they have 
been making a contribution to education 1 
beyond the requirements of their own children, 
which are in proportion less numerous tha! 
those either of the Roman Catholies or the Je¥* 

Meanwhile, the Jewish sense of injustice ™ 
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mains almost unabated. In the central area of 
Montreal Jewish children practically fill the 
schools. Recently, for example, in the Mount 
Royal school there were 43 Protestants and 
1,628 Jews; in Devonshire school, 32 Prot- 
estants and 1,285 Jews; in the Baron Byng 
high school, 20 Protestants and 905 Jewish 
pupils. Yet the Jews had no representative on 
the Protestant school board, nor until 1915 
was there a Jewish school teacher in any of the 
schools. In that year some 70 Jewish teachers 
were appointed, but the number has not since 
been increased. 

The issue will no doubt come back to the Que- 
bee Legislature, as the situation can not be re- 
garded as settled while a system of taxation 
without representation prevails. While in Mon- 
treal Jews claim that their children can attend 
the schools as a matter of right, it is said that 
outside Montreal it is only as a matter of grace 
that Jewish children can be admitted to any 
school—a situation which also calls for adjust- 
ment. 


THE GIANNINI FOUNDATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Forma. tender of a gift of $1,500,000, to be 
devoted to the study of agricultural economics, 
has been made to the regents of the University 
of California by Bancitaly Corporation, “in 
tribute to A. P. Giannini, of San Francisco, and 
to be named after him.” One third of the gift is 
to be used for the construction of a building for 
the College of Agriculture, to house the works 
of the Giannini Foundation, and $1,000,000 to 
be used as an endowment for the foundation. 

The offer stipulates that “there shall be estab- 
lished in the University of California The Gian- 
nini Foundation of Agricultural Economies,” 
and deseribes the work of such foundation as 
follows: 


It should be understood that the activities of the 
foundation are to be regarded as chiefly: (a) those 
of research, with purpose to find the facts and con- 
ditions which will promise or threaten to affect the 
economie status of California agriculturists, and 
(b) those of formulating ways and means of 
enabling the agriculturists of California to profit 
from the existence of favorable facts and condi- 
tions, and protect themselves as well as possible 
from adverse facts and conditions. Teaching ac- 
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tivities will undoubtedly be called for, certainly to 
prepare promising students to assist in carrying on 
the work of the foundation, and also for service in 
wider spheres; but it is understood that said teach- 
ing service will be conducted largely and, if prac- 
ticable, wholly upon the basis of funds made avail- 
able to the College of Agriculture from other 
sources. 


The offer of the gift was accompanied by a 
check for $25,000, this is to be followed by an- 
other for $475,000 within two months, and the 
remaining $1,000,000 to be made available as it 
is needed. 


REORGANIZATION OF COURSES IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

REORGANIZATION plans for the entire lower 
division, which comprises the first two years of 
study, has been adopted by the faculty of the 
University of Oregon, after a consideration of 
the plans for nearly a year. 

Under the new plan all students entering, ex- 
cept those who enroll in one of the professional 
schools, will postpone the election of their major 
departments until their junior years. They will 
select a group where their interest lies and in 
which they will be required to take freshman 
survey and sophomore option courses. The work 
for the first two years will be so distributed 
that each must have a substantial year course in 
three out of four groups into which the college 
of literature, arts and sciences is divided. 

The revision is planned with a view facili- 
tating the transition from secondary-school 
methods to those of university study and in- 
struction. In keeping with this view courses 
during the freshman year will avoid any pro- 
nounced trend toward narrow specialization and 
will represent rather an introduction to a field 
of knowledge broader in scope than any present, 
while at the same time serving as an apprentice- 
ship in methods appropriate to any field of in- 
vestigation. The term “junior college” has been 
rejected as applying to the new plans. 

Heretofore the college has been divided into 
departments and students would choose a major 
from these. The departments will continue but 
will only have actual jurisdiction over students 
during the last two years and in graduate work. 
The college departments, for the purpose of 
facilitating the new system, will be affiliated into 
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groups. If students register in a professional 
school, they will fulfill the lower division re- 
quirement in their school, and take two-year 
courses from different groups. For each of the 
four groups a chairman is appointed by the 
president and a committee representative of all 
departments in the group are charged with the 
task of formulating a lower division curriculum. 

The proposed legislation will necessitate a 
change in the present advisory system for first 
and second-year students. A committee on ad- 
missions will be organized to correspond with 
prospective students before they come to the 
campus. After arrival they will be assigned to 
the chairman of the group or the dean of the 
school in which they have indicated their prin- 
cipal interest and this chairman will distribute 
them to individual advisers. A technical ad- 
viser will be provided by the registrar’s office, 
and simplification of the registration and keep- 
ing of grade records is expected to be carried 
out. . 

The four groups will be made up of subjects 
as follows: Language and literature; English, 
Germanic languages, Greek, Latin, Romance 
languages; social sciences: economics, history, 
political science, philosophy; mathematics and 
physical sciences: mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, geology, geography, mechanics and astron- 
omy; biological sciences: animal biology, in- 
cluding physiology, plant biology, including 
bacteriology and psychology. 

Members of the committee drawing up the 
plan are Perey P. Adams, Erie W. Allen, John 
F. Bovard, C. V. Boyer, Edmund §S. Conklin, 
Edward H. Decker, Edgar E. DeCou, F. E. 
Folts, John F. Landsbury, A. R. Moore, Earl 
M. Pallett, P. A. Parsons, H. D. Sheldon, War- 
ren D. Smith and O. F. Stafford. This group 
represents the deans of schools and heads of de- 
partments. 


A PROPOSED THIRD COLLEGE AT 
YALE UNIVERSITY 

In his address to the alumni of Yale Univer- 
sity on February 22 President James Rowland 
Angell reported that a committee of the under- 
graduate faculties had been at work throughout 
the current academic year considering means of 
alleviating the situation in the undergraduate 
schools caused by large numbers, by the creation 
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of a third college at Yale, to stand parallel with 
Yale College and the Sheffield Scientific School. 

After announcing that the Endowment Fund 
had been oversubscribed by more than $1,000,- 
000, President Angell said that the five-year 
budgets previously drawn up by the departments 
and schools, based on the additional income from 
the endowment fund, were found to provide for 
an appreciably larger expenditure for additions 
to the staff than they were planning for he in- 
crease of salaries. 

Dr. Angell said in part: 


Since the first of January we have been asking 
the officers at the head of the departments and 
schools to re-study these programs and either to 
confirm or to modify their previous proposals for 
the use of the new income as may at this time seem 
most expedient. It has been clearly recognized al) 
along that improvement in our teaching may in 
many instances depend quite as much upon bringing 
the salaries of certain valuable men on the staff 
up to a point more nearly commensurate with the 
cost of a reasonable mode of life in New Haven 
as upon the adding of more teachers to divide the 
burden of instruction, for no man can do his best 
work when he is harassed by incessant financial 
anxiety regarding the sheer essentials of livelihood, 
and especially when this involves, as it often does, 
the comfort and welfare of a wife and children. In 
any event, there now devolves upon the authorities 
of the university, and not least upon its faculties, 
in any recommendations they may make, the obli- 
gation to see to it that these new resources for 
which we are so deeply grateful are put to the 
wisest possible use in inspiring Yale’s educational 
work as set forth in the original program, and to 
this end we shall devote our best energies. 

In this connection, it is not without interest to 
remark that we have been able to provide in our 
budget of the coming year for substantial salary 
advances in the academical divisions of the univer- 
sity alone for somewhat over one hundred men, 
four fifths of them in the ranks of associate pro- 
fessors, assistant professors and instructors—the 
groups in which, in general, the financial difficulties 
of our present salaries are most acutely felt. These 
increases follow on others made in the budget of 
the current year in anticipation of additional in- 
come to be derived from gifts to the Yale Endow- 
ment Fund. 

In taking stock of current undergraduate cond! 
tions, the average man accepted to-day for the 
freshman class is much better prepared than at any 
previous period; he does better work after he gets 
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into Yale; a far smaller proportion of these men 
is eliminated for academic failure than was for- 
merly the ease, and the average of scholarly at- 
tainment, so far as this can be decided by marks, 
honors assigned or any similar criteria, was never 
higher than it has been in the last few years and 
is to-day. The circumstances indicate, however, 
that under present conditions far too many men of 
real quality are submerged in the press and never 
secure opportunity to make their powers count, 
never receive the social recognition which their 
abilities deserve and so find themselves excluded 
from many of the most desired rewards of student 
life. 

Numbers have grown, and, despite the limit im- 
posed in 1921-22, the numbers now in our under- 
graduate schools are too large for any one man in a 
college class to know all his classmates. The ob- 
vious remedy would seem to be a further reduction 
of our freshman group, but nobody familiar with 
the actual conditions can regard this as other than 
a futile counsel of perfection. We are under tre- 
mendous pressure now greatly to enlarge the enter- 
ing class and all the indications are that this pres- 
sure will rapidly increase. In this connection 
people all too readily forget the enormous increase 
in the population of the country in recent years 
and the far greater increase in wealth, both of 
them circumstances which inevitably contribute to 
the demand made upon our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Unquestionably some values have been lost which 
belonged to the earlier days of the college and even 
though we admit, as candor will certainly compel, 
that many advantages have been gained, we are 
still eager to discover, if possible, sound methods 
of restoring that which has disappeared. Prob- 
ably all effort merely to reestablish the old forms 
must be futile. As one of my colleagues says, we 
may as soon expect to restore the hoop-skirt and 
the one-horse chaise. But it is not futile to seek 
through other forms the essence of the old moral 
and social values. 

Some fifteen years ago the late Professor George 
Burton Adams suggested the wisdom of creating a 
third college which should stand parallel with Yale 
College and the Sheffield Scientifie School. In 
recent years substantially the same proposal has 
been renewed in several variant forms. Dean Men- 
dell, in his admirable address delivered a year ago 
in this place, expressed his enthusiastic belief in 
such a college, and the committee has canvassed 
with a good deal of detail three or four of the pos- 
sibilities related to a solution of this character, 
calling to its assistance for conference a consider- 
able number of members of the faculty and of the 
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undergraduate student body. 
framed its report. 


It has not yet 


THE DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY 

Tue first volume of the Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography will soon be issued. The dic- 
tionary will include twenty volumes. The sec- 
ond volume will be issued about November, and 
three or four volumes a year will be issued 
thereafter. Every important article will be 
signed by its author. 

The preparation of the whole work is in the 
hands of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties of Washington, D. C., composed of rep- 
resentatives of fifteen of the leading American 
organizations devoted to scholarship, science and 
letters. The council had desired for a long time 
to provide such a complete biographical work 
for America, and began work on the project 
last year after The New York Times had spon- 
sored the enterprise by underwriting it for more 
than $500,000 for the compilation of the manu- 
seript. 

The active direction of the work is in the 
hands of the following Committee of Manage- 
ment: Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, chairman; Dr. 
John H. Finley, Professor Frederic L. Paxton, 
Mrs. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Dr. Carl Van 
Doren and Charles Warren. Dr. Allen Johnson 
is editor-in-chief. 

In addition to the twenty main volumes, the 
council will publish supplementary volumes to 
include the names of distinguished persons who 
die while the dictionary is being published. 

“One of the interesting phases of the work 
of the editors,” according to a statement re- 
cently issued, “has been the attempt to restore 
forgotten reputations—that is, to give promi- 
nence to Americans who have made some valu- 
able contribution to the national life but who 
have been robbed of their due fame by some 
eaprice of fortune. Thus within the twenty 
volumes that the dictionary will some day com- 
prise, it is expected that many new and many 
neglected and unfamiliar phases of American 
life will be revealed.” 

It was announced that the list would not be 
confined to the great, and that it would include 
those who had achieved things in widely varied 
fields of American life. It will include not only 
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those born in America, but also persons who, 
though not born here, have contributed notably 
to American history. 


THE RESIGNATION OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL OF THE HORACE 
MANN SCHOOL 

THE resignation of Mr. Henry Carr Pearson, 
principal of the Horace Mann School, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, has been ac- 
cepted by the trustees. The resignation is to 
take effect July 1. Professor Rollo G. Rey- 
nolds, provost of Teachers College, was named 
as his successor. 

Mr. Pearson’s resignation comes after twenty- 
five years as principal of the elementary school 
and about fifteen years as principal of the high 
school for girls. 

In accepting the resignation, Dean William 
Fletcher Russell, himself a former student of 
Horace Mann School, said: 


The resignation of Principal Henry Carr Pearson 
comes after twenty-five years of splendid service in 
the Horace Mann School. During Mr. Pearson’s 
administration of Horace Mann School, thousands 
of boys and girls have passed under its instruction 
and influence, and have gone forth as useful citi- 
zens. By demonstrating its methods before thou- 
sands of graduate students at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, it has influenced educational 
procedure throughout the world. One of the out- 
standing characteristics of the Horace Mann School 
is its cosmopolitan and democratic make-up. Mr. 
Pearson has been steadfast in his purpose to have 
it so. Our regret at his resignation is naturally 
great. We are glad, however, that he is going to 
continue to devote himself to literary work in the 
field of education. 


In addition to supervising the activities of so 
many who are now influential, Mr. Pearson has 
for fifteen years been principal of the Teachers 
College Summer Demonstration School. In this 
time, he has had under his instruction over 
thirty thousand educators who may now be 
found in every state of the union and in almost 
every foreign land. He has also written nu- 
merous text-books, for both the elementary 
school and high sehool. 

On the day of his resignation, Mr. Pearson 
made the following statement: 


I can not leave the associates among whom I 
have spent the best twenty-five years of my life 
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without many regrets. Whatever success the 
Horace Mann School achieved is due primarily to 
the devoted service of a very efficient staff of 
teachers, and I wish to thank them for their hearty 
cooperation in the management of the school. I 
wish to express also to the patrons of the school 
my appreciation of their cooperation. I doubt if 
there exists anywhere an institution where there 
prevails a finer spirit, and it has been a great satis- 
faction to me to have been a part of it. It affords 
me great pleasure to know that the management of 
the school will pass to such competent hands as 
those of Dr. Reynolds, who becomes principal after 
July 1, 1928. 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds, provost of 
Teachers College, was named by the trustees 
to succeed Mr. Pearson. Since coming to 
Teachers College, he has served in the follow- 
ing capacities: director of the bureau of edu- 
cational service, secretary and professor of edu- 
cation in Teachers College, field secretary of the 
Alumni Association, provost of the college and 
principal of the Lincoln School. 

Upon being notified of his appointment to 
this new position, Dr. Reynolds made the follow- 
ing statement: 


To have been at the head of Horace Mann School 
of Teachers College for twenty-five years is a great 
career. Professor Pearson in this important post 
has rendered outstanding service to education 
throughout the world. No school of elementary 
and secondary grade has so influenced educational 
practice as has Horace Mann. As the demonstra- 
tion school for Teachers College its work has been 
closely observed by thousands of teachers now at 
work, not only in every state in the union, but in 
practically every part of the civilized world. Pro 
fessor Pearson has, for a quarter of a century, 
been responsible for this great international in- 
fluence in education. I shall come to my post as 
his successor fully aware of the importance of the 
position and keenly appreciative of the achievement 
of Professor Pearson. That the Horace Mann 
School may continue to follow the road which he 
has blazed for it, and that it may continue to 
serve its boys and girls and contribute richly to the 
cause of education is my sincere wish. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Croyp Heck Marvin was formally in- 
augurated as president of George Washington 
University at the midwinter convocation on Feb- 
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ruary 22. The convocation address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. William Fletcher Russell, dean of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
doctorate of laws was conferred on Dr. Russell, 
on Dr. David Allan Robertson, assistant director 
of the American Council of Education and on 


Harlan Fiske Stone, justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

Dr. Atrrep H. Upnam, former president of 
the University of Idaho, took the oath of office 
as president of Miami University on February 
10 and entered immediately upon his duties 
there. A week later Miami University cele- 
brated the one hundred and nineteenth anniver- 
sary of its establishment in a radio program 
broadeasted to fifty-five alumni centers. 


Dr. H. Lamar Crossy, professor of Greek 
at the University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed dean of the graduate school to succeed 
Dr. Herman V. Ames, who recently resigned. 


Proressor JAMES KENDALL, dean of the grad- 
uate school of New York University, previously 
professor of chemistry in Columbia University, 
has been appointed to succeed Sir James Walker 
in the chair of chemistry of the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Dr. ALBRECHT PENCK, professor of geography 
in Berlin, has aeeepted invitations to lecture at 
the University of Chieago in June. In July 
and during the first two weeks of August, he 
will lecture at the University of California. 


Tue Cineinnati Academy of Medicine can- 
celled its regular meeting on January 23, for the 
first time sinee it was founded a hundred years 
ago, to permit itsmembers to attend a testi- 
monial dinner in honor of the president of the 
University of Cineinnati, Dr. Frederick C. 
Hieks, 

A DINNER was given in honor of Dr. J. Frank- 
lin Jameson, in the Town Hall, New York City, 
on February 24, “in special recognition of Dr. 
Jameson’s distinguished contributions to the 
progress of history in America.” Professor 
Edward P. Cheney, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, presided. The speakers included Mary 
E. Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; Waldo G. Leland, of Washington, secre- 
tary of the American Council of Learned So- 


cieties; Professor Ephraim Emerton, of Har- 
vard University, and Professor Andrew C. Me- 
Laughlin, of the University of Chicago. Mes- 
sages were received from Dwight W. Morrow, 
ambassador to Mexico, and Jean Jules Jus- 
serand, former French ambassador to the United 
States. 


At a dinner given by the Penn Athletic Club 
of the college alumni of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on February 21, the guests of honor 
were Professor Lightner Witmer, of the depart- 
ment of psychology; Professor Edward Charles 
Wesselhoeft, of the German department; Dr. 
John Carew Rolfe, professor of Latin and 
Greek, and Dr. Arthur W. Goodspeed, of the 
physics department. 


Srx vesper services were held in Boston on 
the afternoon of the Sunday preceding the 
opening of the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. At these services addresses 
were made by the presidents of six New En- 
gland colleges. President Kenneth C. M. Sills, 
of Bowdoin College, spoke at Faneuil Hall; 
President J. Edgar Park, of Wheaton College, 
at the Cathedral Church of St. Paul; President 
Ellen F. Pendleton, of Wellesley College, at 
Christ Church (Old North); President Daniel 
L. Marsh, of Boston University, at the Park 
Street Church; President Wallace W. Atwood, 
of Clark University, at King’s Chapel, and 
President Ada Louise Comstock, of Radcliffe 
College, at the Arlington Street Church. In ad- 
dition Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, spoke at the Old South Meet- 
ing House Forum. 


As the closing event of the convention of the 
Department of Superintendence at Boston on 
March 1, Mrs. Evangeline L. Lindbergh was 
presented with the certificate and gold emblem 
of life membership in the National Education 
Association. Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of 
the association, who signed Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
certificate, said, “It is a source of distinct pride 
to the teaching profession, that the youth whom 
the nations have so singularly honored is the 
son of a fellow-worker. Mrs. Lindbergh is a 
teacher in the Detroit public-school system. 
The characteristics of modesty and idealism 
which have won for her son the hearts of the 
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world are also cardinal traits in the life of Mrs. 
Lindbergh. Her outstanding work in the pro- 
fession entitles her to this highest honor that 
the Department of Superintendence and the as- 
sociation ean confer on any member.” 


Miss Mary J. Dowonog, principal of the M. 
J. Donohoe Publie School, Bayonne, N. J., was 
recently the guest of more than three hundred 
members of the school alumni at a dinner at 
the Industrial Y. M. C. A. in celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of her appointment as a 


teacher. 


THe degree of doctor of science was conferred 
on Dr. Edwin Emery Slosson, director of Sci- 
ence Service, Inc., at the Founders’ Day exer- 
cises of Rollins College, at Winter Park, 
Florida. 

At the mid-year commencement exercises of 
Pomona College, Claremont, California, the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred upon Cass Arthur Reed, president of the 
International College, Smyrna, Turkey. 


APPOINTMENTS made by the California State 
Department of Public Instruction include: 
Elwood A. Stevenson, superintendent of the 
State School for the Deaf at Minnesota, to be 
principal of the State School for the Deaf at 
Berkeley, chief of the Bureau for the Education 
of the Deaf in the state office and teacher of 
technical courses in the San Francisco State 
Teachers College, effective July 1, 1928; Clar- 
ence J. Dufour, dean of the State Teachers 
College at San Francisco, beginning January 1, 
1928, and Arthur Gist, director of practice 
teaching and principal of the training school, 
State Teachers College at San Francisco, ef- 
fective July 1, 1928. 


Dr. Ernest E. Core, of Bath and Albany, 
counsel to the state education department since 
July, 1926, has been appointed deputy commis- 
sioner of education by the New York State 
Board of Regents. He will continue to serve 
as counsel with the added duties of deputy com- 
missioner. Dr. Cole succeeds the late Frank 
B. Gilbert, who also held both offices. 


Dr. Wittiam McAnoprew has been retained 
by the Century Company of New York City as 
editor of its text-books of history. 
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Lixpa A. Eastman, of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library, has been nominated for presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. 

Dean Water S. ATHEARN, of the school of 
religious education and social service at Boston 
University, has accepted the chairmanship of the 
division of character, moral and religious edu- 
cation of the World Federation of Education 
Associations. In this connection, Dean Athearn 
will, during the coming academic year, study at 
first-hand the ethical and religious educational 
problems in the various nations of Europe and 
Asia. The first report of the division of which 
he is chairman will be submitted to the World 
Federation of Education Associations at its bi- 
ennia] meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, in July, 
1929. 

Dean L. A. Pecustery, of the college of edu- 
eation of the University of Cincinnati, will be 
director of the summer session of the university. 
He will be assisted by Dr. Ernest L. Talbert, 
Dr. Gladstone H. Yeuell and Dr. Gordon Hen- 
drickson. ° 


THe RevereND Dr. ALBERT PaRKER Fitcu, 
formerly professor at Carleton College, North- 
field, Minn., and at Amherst College and presi- 
dent of Andover Congregational Theological 
Seminary, has been installed as pastor of the 
Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York 
City. 

To carry forward the proposed educational 
survey of the state of Maine, the following ad- 
visory committee has been appointed: Dr. A. 0. 
Thomas, commissioner of education; Dr. Ken- 
neth C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin College; 
Dr. Clifton D. Gray, president of Bates Col- 
lege; Herbert E. Wadsworth, president of the 
trustees of Colby College; W. B. Mallett, 
principal of the Farmington Normal School; 
William B. Jack, superintendent of schools, 
Portland; E. E. Roderick, superintendent ot 
schools and president of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Belfast; Mrs. Arthur G. Staples, 
Auburn, and Mrs. John T. Skolfield, president 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Presipent Stratton PD. Brooks has been 
asked by President C. C. Little, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, to lead the discussion upon the 
particular problem of the state university and 
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the proper relationship of the alumni to the 
state institutions at a three-day session of the 
University of Michigan Clubs at their triennial 
meeting in Chicago next May. 


Dr. Paut SHorey, head of the department of 
Greek in the University of Chicago, gave the 
Horton Lecture at Wellesley College on Feb- 
ruary 23. He chose as his subject “Homer and 
what they say about him.” 


Dr. Eveens W. Lyman, professor of the 
philosophy of religion at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, will give this year 
the annual Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality 
of Man at Harvard University. 


PresipeNT GLENN Frank, of the University 
of Wisconsin, recently addressed the Midwest 
Power Conference in Chicago and the American 
Bankers Association in New York City. 


Tue baccalaureate sermon at Lafayette Col- 
lege will be preached on the evening of June 6 
by the Reverend Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., 
pastor of the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City, formerly president of Andover 
Theological Seminary and professor of the his- 
tory of religion at Amherst College. 


A pinner of the Alumni Association of Colby 
College was held on January ‘29 in Boston. 
The speakers included Professor Clarence H. 
White, head of the department of Greek; Dr. 
Herbert C. Libby, mayor of Waterville, pro- 
fessor of public speaking at the college and 
candidate for the governorship of Maine, and 
Randall J. Condon, superintendent of schools of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tue establishment of the first State Normal 
School in America, at Bridgewater, Massachu- 
setts, was commemorated with special exercises 
in the Horace Mann Auditorium of the school. 
Dwight B. Waldo, president of the Western 
State Normal School at Kalamazoo, Mich., who 
is also president of the National Association of 
Teachers’ Colleges, presided. The speakers in- 
cluded Frank Wright, director of the division of 
elementary and secondary education and normal 
schools, of the State Department of Education, 
who spoke on “Massachusetts—the Mother of 
Normal Schools’; David Felmley, president 
of the Illinois State Normal University, on “The 
Development of Teacher Training in the West,” 
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and Dr. Albert E. Winship, editor of The Jour- 
nal of Education, on “The Yesterday of Teacher 
Training.” 


THE one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of the first president of the Pennsylvania State 
College, Dr. Evan Pugh, was observed on Feb- 
ruary 20, by the students and faculty of the 
college and by members of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Branch of the American Chemical 
Society. 


Tue establishment is announced of a junior 
college in Brooklyn to be named in honor of 
Seth Low. For the present the college will 
occupy space in the Brooklyn Law School Build- 
ing, with laboratory facilities at the Long Island 
College Hospital and gymnasium facilities at the 
Central Y. M. C. A. Eventually, special build- 
ings and an adequate endowment will be pro- 
vided. Seth Low was both president of Colum- 
bia University and mayor of Brooklyn. 


Tue death is announced of Dr. Samuel A. 
Matthews, professor of psychology at Loyola 
University. 


Dr. Henry ArtTHuR GRIFFIN, since 1922 
comptroller of Barnard College, died on Febru- 
ary 23, aged sixty-three years. 


WittuaM B. THompson, of New York, has 
given $150,000 to Phillips Exeter Academy for 
the erection of an indoor track and baseball 


cage. 


Sweet Briar CoLuece has received a gift of 
$185,000 from a member of the board and a 
director of the institution for the past twenty 
years for the erection of a library in memory of 
Mary Helen Cochran. The library is one of 
three buildings, library, gymnasium and audi- 
torium, to be provided for by the building fund 
of $375,000. A second sum of $375,000 is being 
collected to be used as an additional endowment 
for the college. 


A airt of $144,000 for the construction of a 
men’s dormitory unit has been made to Cornell 
University by Harrison D. McF addin, of East 
Orange, N. J., as a memorial to his parents, 
Harrison G. and Martha Dawson MeFaddin, 
It will be named the MeFaddin Hall in their 
honor. 
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St. Xavier Couuece has received a gift of 
$150,000 for the extension of its campus. 


Mrs. EpGar PaLMer has given two scholar- 
ships of the annual value of $2,500 each for 
seniors at Princeton University to give them an 
opportunity “to broaden themselves by travel, 
by study and by life among foreign peoples.” 


THE estate of the late Thomas Hardy, the 
novelist, is reported to amount to $450,000. 
After provisions for relatives and the estab- 
lishment of trust funds, half the residuary es- 
tate is left for the benefit of the first university 
which may be established in Wessex, the locale 
of Hardy’s whole life, the scenes and people of 
which he depicted in his novels. If no univer- 
sity is founded in Wessex within five years the 
funds go to Magdalene College, Cambridge. In 
either case the money will found scholarships in 
Hardy’s name. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes that, “At a meeting 
of the California State Board of Education held 
at Sacramento on January 3 and 4 the recom- 
mendation made by the California teachers-col- 
lege presidents, that the standard of training 
for teachers be raised to the level of four years 
of training and the A.B. degree, was approved, 
to take effect on and after September 15, 1930. 
The effect of this legislation will be twofold. 
In the first place the present standard of three 
years of training for teachers prepared in teach- 
er-training institutions other than California 
will be raised to the four-year level on the date 
named, and in the second place the new regula- 
tion will apply to all students who enter Cali- 
fornia teacher-training institutions on and after 
July 1, 1928. It will be of interest also to 
teacher-training institutions and schools of edu- 
cation to know that the fundamental require- 
ments established for the granting of the ele- 
mentary schoo] diploma-credential and the A.B. 
degree are based upon the minimum of a major 
of twenty-four semester hours in the field of 
education, including practice teaching, and that 
a considerable amount of freedom will be al- 
lowed to each teacher-training institution in 
making up its curriculum patterns in the sev- 
eral fields of elementary school work. At this 
same meeting of the board preliminary approval 
was given to new standards for certification in 
California, which will have the effect of raising 
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the requirements for the general secondary cre. 
dential to two years of graduate work, with 
either the master’s or doctor’s degree. Sec- 
ondary credentials in special fields and the 
junior high-school credential remain at the A.B. 
degree level, which, as explained above, becomes 
the new level for the future training of all ele- 
mentary school teachers.” 


THE University of Manchester announces that 
an Easter vacation course for teachers of mod- 
ern languages will be held at Abbotsholme, 
Rochester, Staff., from April 9 to 20. The gen- 
eral subject will be: “The Pedagogy and Psy- 
chology of Modern Language Learning,” and is 
designed to help teachers in grasping the prin- 
ciples on which the learner acquires a modern 
language, especially in the elementary stages. 
The students will commence a janguage of which 
they have no previous knowledge, viz., Esper- 
anto, selected as the best medium by which a 
modern language teacher can put himself in the 
place of the beginner and pursue scientific ob- 
servation of his own behavior in learning. This 
course will be conducted by Dr. J. J. Findlay, 
professor of education at the university. 


By seventeen votes to eight, the Lancashire 
(England) Education Committee has refused to 
refer back to the Elementary Education Sub- 
committee a resolution disapproving of a recom- 
mendation that council school managers should 
be permitted to make it a condition of appoint- 
ment in the case of women teachers that such 
teachers should resign their, appointments on 
marriage. 

On the initiative of the British Society of 
Medical Officers of Health a Central Council 
for Health Education has been constituted to 
advise and assist local authorities on the educa- 
tion of the people in health matters. It is ex- 
pected that by this means much of the overlap- 
ping and waste of effort resulting from the 
present multiplicity of health organizations will 
be avoided. The council will, therefore, repre- 
sent local authorities, education committees, in- 
surance committees of England, Scotland and 
Wales, the Society of Medical Officers of Health 
and other bodies. The friendly societies and ap- 
proved societies under the National Health In- 
surance Act will be invited to cooperate in the 
development of health education. Professor H. 
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R. Kenwood is the first chairman of the council, 
Mr. G. S. Elliston is the general secretary and 
Mr. T. Crew organizing secretary. The Min- 
istry of Health is appointing a representative 
to attend the meetings of the council in the ¢a- 
pacity of an “observer.” 

A couuece for agriculture, founded on some- 
what similar lines to that which has proved so 
successful in Denmark, has now been established 
for two years in the village of Offenham, near 
Evesham, England. This is the Avoneroft Col- 
lege for landworkers, the wardenship of which 
has recently been filled by the appointment of 
Mr. James Dudley, the warden of Letchworth 
settlement and chairman of the Hertfordshire 
Rural Community Council. The courses include 
modern history, literature, economies and sociol- 
ogy, with special reference to rural conditions. 
Practical work in agriculture is provided, in- 
cluding a study of farm accounts and organiza- 
tion for sale and purehase. During the first 
year sixteen men and thirteen women students 
were in residence. The fees are £36 for two 
terms, covering residence, board and tuition. 
Help is forthcoming through a bursary fund 
for students unable to find the whole of this 
sum. 


Mr. Fereuson, the Premier of Ontario, in a 
recent speech at Toronto, said that the policy 
of Ontario was that the English language must 
prevail and must be available to every child. 
The government would stand by that policy. 
The spirit of Regulation 17, now abolished, was 
limitation of the use of any language other than 
English. The supremacy of the English lan- 
guage could be maintained without resorting to 
Prussianism in Ontario. Mr. Ferguson added: 
“It is a erime against the welfare of this coun- 
try constantly to stir up strife and bitterness 
against the different elements of this Canadian 
Dominion when you ean arrive at a conclusion 
that will be of advantage to all the people con- 
cerned.” Regulation 17 of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Code, which was enacted in 1913, restricted 
the teaching of the French language in schools 
to such an extent as virtually to put an end to 
its use. The Regulation was bitterly resisted by 
French-Canadians as coercive and unfair. In 
1927 a committee, appointed by the Provincial 
Government, reported on the conditions in 
French-English schools after an inquiry last- 
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ing two years. It recommended that all 
schools, whether attended by English-speaking 
or French-speaking pupils, should be put under 
similar regulations and supervision—a recom- 
mendation which foreshadowed the disappear- 
ance of all special enactments such as Regula- 
tion 17. The committee proposed to meet the 
language difficulty by setting up a board con- 
sisting of a director of English instruction and 
a director of French instruction and the chief 
inspector of the province. Mr. Ferguson in 
September last accepted the committee’s findings 
and announced his intention to abolish Regula- 
tion 17. 


In order to create a new source of revenue, 
so that the educational program will not have 
to be eurtailed when the Province of Ontario 
reduces its present money grant, the University 
of Western Ontario has announced a campaign 
to raise $2,000,000 as an endowment fund. 
Western University was established in 1878 as 
an Anglican college. In 1908 it was enlarged 
and extended and lost its denominational char- 
acter. There are now three faculties and five 
affiliated colleges. W. Sherwood Fox, until 
recently dean of the college of arts, has been 
appointed to the office of president of the uni- 
versity, a position which has hitherto been un- 
filled. The grounds of the university consist of 
a park of 260 acres, and the buildings are valued 
at $2,000,000. 





DISCUSSION 


EXPLORATORY COURSE FOR THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THe general idea of exploratory courses has 
been diseussed frequently and at length in the 
last decade. We have as examples of these 
courses general science, composite mathematics, 
introduetory foreign language courses and 
others of a similar nature. 

The work along the line of social science has 
been more of a correlation of the various sub- 
jects than an exploratory course in social sci- 
ence. The child should in the first year of the 
junior high school have an opportunity to find 
out what the various phases of the social sci- 
ence group are like. To do this he should be 
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introduced to history, civics, economies, sociol- 
ogy and government. 

In order that a child may have these subjects 
presented to him in a way that will hold his 
attention they must come in connection with 
something with which he is familiar. The five 
major institutions of society—namely, the home, 
the schools, the church, the state and industry— 
furnish excellent mediums for this purpose. 

The child is born into a home and knows the 
regulations of the home from his infancy. 
Through the home as a medium the types of 
government and the importance of government 
may be given in a very interesting and attractive 
manner. The principles of production, distri- 
bution, consumption and other phases of eco- 
nomics can be well taught in this connection 
for the child has always been accustomed to 
some member of the family working in order 
that an income may be assured. He has been 
told that he can not have certain toys and other 
objects that he desires because the family income 
was not sufficient. Through this avenue all the 
fundamental principles of economics ean be 
made very real to the child. 

The child will come to appreciate his family 
more if he is told in a general way the history 
of the development of the family. Through this 
story he will be introduced to history and will 
have an opportunity to find out what history is. 

The civie and sociological relationships of the 
home should furnish one of the most realistic 
features of the course. The child has had to 
forego many pleasures in order that other mem- 
bers of the family may not be disturbed. He 
has had to wear an old garment in order that a 
brother or a sister may enjoy a new suit or a 
new dress. He has been called upon to assist in 
family chores, thus learning the necessity of co- 
operation. These and many other experiences 
will make the art of living peacefully together 
a very realistic subject. 

The child’s group is then enlarged as he be- 
comes a member of the school. As his group 
increases in size his responsibility as an indi- 
vidual increases. (An analogy is apparent here 
with the development of society.) In school the 
will of the group has more influence on his con- 
duct. Economie problems are still involved 
though they are more indirect. History again 
will be of interest and civic relationships are in 
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evidence. In this then all phases of the social 
science group are developed. 

The next institution that the child becomes 
familiar with is the church. The church is an 
excellent example of a cooperative enterprise 
involving a history, government, economic prob- 
lems and social and civic relationships. 

The state and then industry will follow and 
the student will proceed in them as in the other 
institutions, going from what he knows to the 
part that is unknown. 

This course should give the student who can 
not continue his education a greater knowledge 
and appreciation of the institutions that he is 
so soon to influence. The student who is going 
on to college will know what the social group is 
like and will have a basis for future work. 

E. H. Hererorp 

SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 

GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 


RELIGIOUS CENSUS OF STUDENTS AT 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
COLLEGE 

THE gross enrolment for the first semester of 
the present academic year at The Pennsylvania 
State College is 3,891, and in all probability the 
total registration for the year—exclusive of the 
summer session—will for the first time pass the 
four thousand mark. 

Of the number enrolled during the first 
semester 3,688 are candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree, 139 are enrolled in the graduate school, 
61 are taking the two-year course in agriculture, 
64 are unclassified students—largely made up of 
wives of faculty members and college employees, 
and 28 are students on probation. 

A religious census of those who are candi- 
dates for the bachelor’s degree follows: 














Number Per cent. 
| 22.3 
Se eee 789 21.4 
Borman Catholic nnccccccccccsscsscssencssnee 469 12.7 
OO EES ae 12.4 
Reformed 244 6.6 
Episcopal ............. 211 5.7 
Ry eee ee ae AO 154 4.2 
ne aT 2.5 
Brethren and United Brethren... 56 1.5 
United Presbyterian 2c 54 15 
Evangelical ..... 49 1.3 
Friends ........... 48 1.3 
All others 222 6.1 
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Included with “all others” are 51 “Protes- 
tants” and 63 who do not express any church 


affiliation or religious preference. 
Wu. S. Horrman 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 





QUOTATIONS 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 

Ir was fitting that at the great teachers’ meet- 
ing in Boston, where 15,000 superintendents, 
principals, teachers and others are gathered to- 
day, first attention was given to the rural school. 
There is both historical and sentimental reason 
for this: It was in the village and country school 
that the institutions which are dominantly and 
uniquely American had their early nurture. 
Every national educational meeting should begin 
with a grateful backward look to the little one- 
room schoolhouse and with proud recognition of 
what it gave to the making of this Republic. 
But it should then turn to see whether those who 
depend upon the rural schools for their educa- 
tion have their fair chance by the side of the 
city boy and girl. Nature offers so many teach- 
ings in her own out-of-doors in the fields, the 
trees, the winds, the skies, that the country 
school child has an advantage over the child 
shut in by the walls of a city. But that advan- 
tage disappears at the schoolhouse door, for the 
reason that the teacher inside has not had the 
training for her work which the city teacher has 
had. There are noteworthy exceptions but they 
are rare, women—and they are almost all 
women in this generation—of unusual natural 
gifts, born teachers, who know as if by instinct 
how to teach and who teach for the love of it, 
at wholly inadequate salaries. 

It is estimated that there are still about 12,- 
000,000 children in strictly rural schools. And 
abont 40 per cent. of these—in round numbers 
nearly 4,750,000—are in one-teacher schools, of 
which there are 150,000. This would make an 
average enrolment of 33. In the State of New 
York in 1925 there were still more than 7,000 
such schools, and of that number nearly half 
(3,000) had an average attendance of 10 or less, 
and over 600 with 5 or less (about 15 having 
only 1). Recent steps have been taken to elimi- 
nate, through consolidation of districts, these 
schools of such low attendance. This being 
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done, the rural child might have an educational 
advantage, if the teacher were well prepared. 
One of the speakers at the Boston conference, 
the president of a state teachers’ college in 
Missouri, contrasted the training and compen- 
sation of the country and city teacher in this 
brief summary : 

The teacher in the rural schools gets $750 a year 
and a city teacher $1,900. The one has a year of 
experience without supervision and the other has 
five years of experience with supervision. The one 
teacher is a high-school graduate and the other a 
college graduate. The rural school has a library of 
100 books and the city school has a library of 
5,000 books. 


While these quantitative factors—salaries, 
years of training and books in the school li- 
braries—do not alone furnish the indices of suc- 
cessful teaching, they do suggest that, other 
things being equal, the rural school and so the 
country child are not fairly dealt with. Atten- 
tion was called a few nights ago, at the celebra- 
tion at Columbia University of the twentieth 
anniversary of the first Rural Life Conference 
called by President Roosevelt, to the gradually 
diminishing farm population. All the more im- 
portant is it that this decreasing fraction should 
have the greatest educational opportunity that 
the whole nation can provide, for it is this frac- 
tion which gives nourishment to the whole. And 
the farmer of to-morrow is the rural school child 
of to-day. His fate is therefore of concern not 
to the country population alone, but to the 
urban as well.—The New York Times. 


NATIONAL CULTURE 

Dr. J. M. Gwinn, who is president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence of the National 
Education Association, seems to have made a 
good point in his address at the dinner given to 
educators by Governor Fuller, when he deplored 
too much of the native son influence in modern 
American education. Text-books of history, lit- 
erature and social science, he thinks, should be 
selected which have a broadly national rather 
than a localizing viewpoint, and while national 
culture may have been promoted in the past by 
the old-time but now decadent text-books which 
emphasized local sources of nationalism, he does 
not think we can retain the older democratic 
ideals by means of similar methods to-day. 








——— 
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Coming at a time when the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversaries of events connected with 
the American Revolution have been widely ob- 
served, and inasmuch as such events are neces- 
sarily replete with local flavor, with localism the 
more pronounced because of the tremendous ter- 
ritorial expansion of this country since the days 
of the original Thirteen States, of course Dr. 
Gwinn’s remarks seem peculiarly striking. But 
one is not to assume that he had reference to the 
necessary concentration upon local life and 
events in our early history which such students 
of political and social evolution as, say, the late 
historian John Fiske have delighted to give, nor 
to the due part in the making of this country 
which mature students of every sort find in the 
doings and influence of once provincial patriots. 
Nothing of the sort is to be presumed, but only 
the indisputable fact that our present polyglot, 
multi-racial and continent-wide land, such as 
she has grown to be after generations of com- 
plex experiences, political, economic and social, 
has a history, a present status, a culture and a 
mission in civilization that must be compre- 
hended by young Americans, and that only the 
broadest possible basis is adequate for their 
approach to such understanding. Too much em- 
phasis on matters of local origin, even on vital 
matters, might prove almost as bad as too little. 

It is no small task, even with ideal schools 
and text-books and teachers, to give school chil- 
dren a real and clear vision of what America 
and Americanism means. Perhaps, after all, 
much of that comprehension must come from 
outside the school, from contact with life itself: 
for that very national life unconsciously ex- 
presses the workings of principles and ideals 
long inherent in our national form of civiliza- 
tion. It is no small task that confronts our 
schools, and if new methods better conduce to 
the desired end, let us have the new methods.— 
The Boston Evening Transcript. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Education for a Changing Civilization. By 
W. H. Kivparricx. 143 pp. N. Y., 1926. 


THE sub-title indicates that this volume is 
composed of three lectures given at Rutgers Uni- 
versity in 1926. These lectures develop the three 
positions of the book, viz., “Our times are chang- 
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ing and—in part at least—as times never 
changed before. These changes make new de. 
mands on education. And our education must 
greatly change itself in order to meet the new 
situation” (p. 4). These views are presented 
with the customary clarity and effectiveness of 
the author, who is commonly rated as one of 
the greatest college teachers of our country, 

Among the sources of the new demands on 
education the author states the following: The 
failure of the informal education received in 
the changed home and community, our supersti- 
tions, our propaganda, specialization, aggrega- 
tions of population, the tendency toward social 
integration, democracy, new social problems, 
waning authoritarianism and ever more rapid 
change. 

Education is to meet these demands point by 
point as follows: By having schools which are 
life itself for the children, by better teaching of 
science, by cultivating the critical mind, by be- 
coming more than specialists, by cultivating in- 
dependent individuality, by becoming world- 
minded, by practicing democracy in the school, 
by studying the social questions of the future, 
by substituting internal for external authority 
and by being guided by a philosophy of change. 

To the present reviewer, along with much that 
is admirable in viewpoint and technique, the 
author overstates the case in two important and 
related matters, viz., authority and change. To 
quote: “External authority gone, we must help 
our youth to find the only real authority that 
can command respect, the internal authority of 
‘how it works when tried’ ” (p. 82). 

Now, as a matter of fact, external authority is 
not “gone” and can not go so long as we have 
experts in given fields and so long as we agree 
that the race has already learned some things. 
“Authoritarianism” may wane, but external au- 
thority must remain so long as one man should 
profit by the knowledge and experience of other 
men. Internal authority of “how it works whe» 
tried” must be supplemented by external author 
ity of how it has worked when it was tried. The 
race has done a great deal of experimenting 
with morals. Our youth do not need to experi- 
ment with certain of the ten commandments. I! 
is uneconomical. Any new morality so devised 
will probably turn out to be simply the old im- 
morality. Our author himself in other connec- 
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tions distinetly reeognizes the unwisdom of dis- 
carding what the race has learned. He has over- 
stated one of his own positions. 

The other point concerns the acceptance of 
the philosophy of change as a guide. To quote: 
“We must agree with James—our universe is 
wide open, the lid is off. We face an unknown 
future, not fixed as a goal. Whether we like it 
or no, a philosophy of change is the only one 
that ean so deal with our world as to give us 
guidance” (p. 83). This is very strong lan- 
guage, approaching “indoctrination” and “au- 
thoritarianism” in the admittedly speculative 
region of philosophy. It is at least open to 
reason to defend the proposition that we live in 
a world some aspects of which are permanent, of 
which we will adduce a few possible examples. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, both a realist and a Pla- 
tonist, argues in his “Problems of Philosophy” 
that certain relations between universals, as 
numbers, do not so much exist in space and time 
as subsist and are the objects of a priori knowl- 
edge. We may add that the truth of a propo- 
sition remains true. Conceptions of space may 
change but, given three-dimensional space of the 
Euclidean type, the relations defined by Euclid 
remain. The three laws of thought as formu- 
lated by logie are really laws of things and, 
being formal laws, do not change; one of these, 
the law of identity, makes it impossible even to 
state the doctrine of the universality of change 
without contradicting oneself. Physicists have 
speculated that the quantity of matter, or of 
energy is a constant. Who ean say that the 
rate of duration changes or the extent of space? 
The author refers to the moving stability of a 
top; but are the laws of motion spinning too? 
The need for unselfishness and honesty in social 
relations is a constant. Clearly we are in no 
position to accept the unmodified philosophy of 
change. Both realism and idealism join in op- 
posing pragmatism at this point. We can not 
affirm the universe has the lid off; some philoso- 
phies of education may have. 

And if the situation is ‘sc, to come back to 
educational practice, it is ineumbent on our 
schools not only to meet changing demands, but 
also to reeognize and cultivate the knowledge of 
the permanent with appropriate attitudes, 
thereby giving a stability that is not in motion. 
And is it not ineumbent on philosophies of edu- 
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cation to present opposing viewpoints in illus- 
tration of the open and critical mind? 

Why can we not have a scientific and a demo- 
cratic attitude in our philosophies and in our 
philosophies of education, presenting compet- 
ing philosophies objectively, leaving our stu- 
dents to find their own personal philosophies? 

It is evident, I hope, that Professor Kilpat- 
rick has written a stimulating volume which all 
students of education, general and special, will 
want to read and also “weigh and consider.” 

Herman H. Horne 

ScHOOL oF EDUCATION, 

New YorK UNIVERSITY 


NATURE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

“Honey Bees and Fairy Dust,” and “Ant 
Hills and Soap Bubbles,’ by Mrs. Mary G. 
Phillips, published in Philadelphia by the 
Macrae-Smith Pub. Co., are two books of a new 
sort for children’s reading. Though written in 
a conversational style and in a light vein, they 
have a serious purpose; and that is to tell the 
wonderful story of bees and ants in a form that 
children will read. The books are not mere 
fairy tales. The only magic in them is that of 
turning a small boy and girl into bees in the 
one book and into ants in the other so that they 
may enter the homes of these insects, mingle 
with the inhabitants and see what goes on there. 
Betimes by the same magic they are turned back 
into boy and girl again, and some of the activi- 
ties of their human household are pleasantly 
introduced. 

The children who read these books will not 
be misled by the fairy-tale elements of the 
story. It quite fits their ways of thinking. It 
is used only to enable them the better to con- 
ceive of the doings in an insect community. 
The facts are truly and skillfully told. These 
books are very interesting and worthwhile 


reading. 
J. G. N. 





REPORTS 
DIFFERENTIATION IN CURRICULA TO 
MEET INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 

As we study and reflect, the more we come to 
regard our profession with much seriousness. 
We believe unreservedly in democracy—a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the 
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people. We are committed with no mental res- 
ervation whatsoever to the inherent, natural 
rights of man, as proclaimed in the Declaration 
ot Independence and reaflirmed in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. We believe in 
equality of human rights, which includes equal- 
ity of opportunity—not for a few but for all. 

Manifestly, there is not equality of opportu- 
nity it we throw open our gates of learning and 
welcome the student who desires to become an 
engineer and close our doors in the face of the 
youth who aspires to be a master craftsman. 
Likewise, there is no equality of opportunity 
while we guarantee the highest kind of prepara- 
tion to the girl who would become a teacher in a 
high school or college, but fail to give the proper 
training to her sister who believes that her 
career should be that of mother of a household. 

The older theory of education was based upon 
the survival of the more fortunate, intellectu- 
ally or socially. According to the newer educa- 
tional philosophy, it is the inherent right of 
children and youths to be educated to the utmost 
extent compatible with their endowments, cu- 
pacities and inclinations. This newer educa- 
tional outlook previsions not merely elementary 
and secondary training for our children, but 
higher education as well for all our youths who 
seek it. This means universal popular edu- 
cation. 

I have an abiding faith in the future of Amer- 
ican democracy. I also have a deep conviction 
that the success of this great venture in popu- 
lar government is contingent upon the right sort 
of intellectual, social and moral education of all 
its citizens. A program that will satisfy crav- 
ings of groups of boys and girls—infinitely dif- 
ferent but indescribably worthy—implies rad- 
ical curriculum adjustments, and calls for ex- 
tensive differentiation in courses of study. 

Upon city, state and nation is imposed the 
grave responsibility of providing unlimited edu- 
cational and vocational facilities for the educa- 
tion of our children and youths. As groups 
appear or are discovered that require special 
training, varied and diversified avenues of in- 
struction must be opened to receive them. This 
is the program of the Boston public schools. 
Replacing rigid and uniform courses of study, 
curricula have been modified and reconstructed 
to satisfy the varying aptitudes and capacities 
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of groups of children, all equally deserving, al) 
endowed with equality of rights and entitled to 
equality of opportunity. Through this policy 
Boston is solving the question of why children 
leave school. Boston has discovered that if these 
varied opportunities adapted to their special 
needs are offered to boys and girls, then these 
pupils will not.leave school; they prefer to re- 
main. 

You have sometimes heard it said that only a 
small proportion of pupils who enter the first 
grade persist and reach the higher schools. Un- 
fortunately, reliable statistics are not at hand; 
but from the rough figures available I am led 
to believe that approximately 65 per cent. of 
the boys and girls who enter the first grade in 
Boston arrive at the high school. 

One of the strongest arguments advanced in 
advocacy of the intermediate school was this: 
That the reorganization and reconstruction pro- 
posed would tend to hold children in school 
beyond the eighth grade. The results have grat- 
ifyingly justified all predictions. Relatively 
few pupils now leave the eighth grade in schools 
having a complete intermediate organization. 
Not only do they finish grade IX but a very 
large number passes over to grade X (in the 
high school). 

There are several contributory causes to this 
retention of pupils which we need not consider 
at this time, but unquestionably one of the pre- 
vailing causes is the differentiation in subject- 
matter and in the courses of study. 

It may be affirmed that one of the chief char- 
acteristics of the Boston school system is the 
extent to which this principle of differentiation 
is earried. To the greatest possible extent 
schools and classes of different types are estab- 
lished to afford diversified opportunities for 
pupils. Provisions are made for accelerant, 
backward and normal pupils. Likewise, courses 
are arranged to meet the special requirements of 
groups of children in accordance with their 
peculiar capacities and needs. It should be ob- 
served, furthermore, that there is everywhere 
throughout the entire school system the greatest 
possible flexibility, permitting easy transfer 
from one school to another and from one course 
to another wherever it is to the advantage of 
the pupil. Pupils should never be penalized 
because they or their parents have made the 
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wrong choice of a school or a course. School 
folk must constantly assist in the adjustment 
and readjustment of pupils. And whenever 
humanly possible we must safeguard our young 
friends against the mental disaster and the emo- 
tional discomforts of failure. It is our duty— 
aye, our sacred privilege—to so direct their edu- 
cational footsteps that they may experience the 
bounding joy of achievement.—From the Report 
of Jeremiah E. Burke, superintendent of the 
Boston public schools. 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE ON THE PROFESSIONAL 
PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 

Tue first of the meetings held in association 
with the Department of Superintendence at 
Boston was a conference on teachers in rural 
schools, called by Dr. Jno. J. Tigert, U. S. 
commissioner of education, on February 25. 
Ernest Burnham, of the Western State Teach- 
ers College, and Miss Mabel Carney, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, presided. 

In opening the conference Dr. Tigert said: 


There are, from time to time, certain problems 
which are vital to the progress of education but 
which are either entirely neglected or interest in 
them is momentary and sporadic. It has been the 
practice of the United States Bureau of Education 
to call attention to such problems and to sponsor a 
concerted and scientific attack upon them. After 
this has been achieved the activity is as far as pos- 
sible turned over to interested groups to be con- 
ducted on their own responsibility. 

One of the problems pressing for recognition is 
that of adequately preparing rural teachers for the 
specific task of teaching in rural communities and 
of effecting a placement of the teachers trained 
which will take into account the specific type of 
training they have received. In the maladjustment 
between the teacher’s training and the position she 
eventually fills, the rural schools have undoubtedly 
suffered most. It is for the purpose of finding a 
better adjustment between the various phases of 
teacher-training and teacher-placement that this 
conference has been called. Many related problems 
are of necessity involved. The following are prob- 
ably the most important: 

(1) State-wide knowledge of the number of 
teaching positions for which special preparation is 
needed. 
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(2) Kind of courses or curricula to be given in 
agreement with the work of such positions. 

(3) Knowledge of the number of annual replace- 
ments in the several types of positions to be used 
as a basis for the establishment of facilities which 
will insure a sufficient number of trained teachers 
for each type and avoid a surplus in any one. 

(4) Guidance within teacher-training institutions 
in the selection of curricula by students. Giving 
consideration to individual preferences and abilities 
and to the necessity of harmonizing the enrolment 
in specialized curricula with the forecast of the 
state’s need as revealed by the studies of neces- 
sary replacements, and thus insuring that when 
courses are completed there will be enough trained 
persons available for the positions and enough 
positions of the types for which persons are 
trained. 

(5) Intelligent plans for placement of the 
trained personnel to avoid placing persons who have 
been trained for a certain type of work in posi- 
tions which need another type of training. 

(6) Follow-up work from teacher-preparing in- 
stitutions such as will enable the institution to keep 
in touch with the success and failure of its gradu- 
ates and to consider these practical results in the 
revision of courses, methods, organization, etc. 

(7) A state program for systematic in-service 
training involving intelligent cooperation of ad- 
ministrators, supervisors, teachers and _ teacher- 
training institutions. 

With these neglected but important phases of 
training, selection, placement and maintenance of 
an adequate staff of teachers for rural schools this 
conference is concerned. We can not have better 
rural schools until they are staffed with better 
teachers, and we can not have better teachers until 
we improve our processes and techniques of train- 
ing them. 


The papers presented were as follows: 


Job Analysis as a Basis for Constructing Rural 
Curricula, WiLLIAM 8. Gray, University of Chi- 
eago; Discussion, VERNE McGurrey, Colorado. 

The Extent and Criteria of Curriculum Differentia- 
tion for the Preparation of Rural Elementary 
School Teachers, W. C. BAGLEY, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The Rural Curriculum as Judged by Graduates, 
Wma. McKINLrey Rosinson, Western State Teach- 
ers College, Michigan. 

The Follow-up Activities of a Teacher-preparing 
Institution with Its Graduates in Rural Schools, 
E. C. Hicpsre, Eastern State Normal School, 
South Dakota. 

The Adjustment of the Supply of and Demand for 
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Qualified Teachers—The State’s Problem, (a) 
Atonzo F, Myers, Ohio University; (b) C. 
EVERETT MYERS, Pennsylvania. 

State Legislation and Regulations to Guarantee an 
Adequate Professional Staff for Rural School 
Positions, NED DEARBORN, State Department of 
Education, New York. 

Training Teachers for Rural Communities in Stand- 
ard Two-, Three- and Four-year Courses, SHEL- 
TON PHELPS, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

Discussion—The Application of Such Courses to 
the Specialized Needs of Rural School Teachers, 
R. L. BunTING, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Texas. 

In-service Training for Rural Teachers—The Needs 
and the Facilities, E. L. HENDRICKS, Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers College. 

Recent Progress in Preparing the Personnel for 
Positions in Rural Education, J. E. BuTrTer- 
WorRTH, Cornell University. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


CURRICULAR GAPS 

Ovr high schools and colleges as now ad- 
ministered are leaving large gaps in the educa- 
tion actually received by the students. This 
matter was first impressed upon my attention 
while teaching classes in psychology a number 
of years ago. When taking up the nervous 
system it was manifest that large fractions of 
the classes knew nothing about the cell and its 
structure and properties. When I asked how 
many had never had a course in zoology or 
biology, from a third to a half raised their 
hands. Later, when taking up sensation, about 
an equal fraction confessed to never having had 
a course in physics. They therefore knew little 
about the physical aspects of light and sound, 
the stimuli in vision and hearing. Obviously 
this interfered with their mastery of certain 
portions of psychology. 

Later, when taking up the curriculum in my 
classes in education, I began to collect data on 
the subjects that students had missed in both 
high school and college, and also on the sub- 
jects that they had somewhat wastefully re- 
peated. The data that I have gathered are sum- 
marized in Tables I and II. These tables are 
divided into three major columns: data from 
the east, data from the west (University of 
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Southern California), and the data from the 
east and west combined. These separations may 
be inconsequential, yet there are some varia- 
ations that may be of some local significance, 
Within each of the three major columns, there 
are again three minor columns. These con- 
tain, first, the number of students concerned; 
second, the number of students who had either 
omitted (Table I), or repeated (Table IT) the 
subject in question; and third, the per cent. of 
students who had omitted or repeated the sub- 
ject. Obviously the third column tells the gist 
of the story. 

In the natural sciences, considered singly, the 
omissions vary from 23 per cent. for botany in 
the west to 60 per cent. for zoology in the east. 
With the east and west combined, the variation 
ranges from 32 per cent. for chemistry to 59 
per cent. for zoology. The percentages of omis- 
sion run consistently somewhat lower for the 
west than for the east. This is probably ac- 
counted for by the fact that about 35 per cent. 
of my students in the west were men, while only 
about 8 per cent. in the east were men. Women 
are somewhat less inclined to elect science than 
men. 

How the variations in the other subjects are 
to be accounted for is not always clear, except, 
perhaps, for German. The data from the east 
are in general from younger students than those 
from the west and they therefore manifest the 
wartime suppression of German more than those 
from the west. 

But the variations between the east and the 
west, while interesting, are of secondary impor- 
tance. As a whole the pictures presented are 
much alike. The primary question is, do these 
pictures present a wholesome state of American 
education? The truth is we have no accepted 
or inductively determined standard by which to 
judge their wholesomeness. Viewed from the 
standpoint of recognizing individual differences, 
one might argue that the tables show just about 
the omissions that one has the right to expect, 
but viewed from the standpoint of the social 
usefulness of knowledge the pictures seem quite 
unsatisfactory. 

Let us remember that the students here con- 
cerned are already, or are soon to be, college 
graduates. They are soon to oceupy leading 
positions in teaching, law, politics, business and 
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JuNIoRS, SENIORS AND GRADUATE STUDENTS WHO HAVE NOT STUDIED THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS IN HIGH 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 











East 
7 Number Per cent. 
Number Omitted Omitted NY™eT Omitted Omitted 


West 
Number Per cent. 


East and West 
Number Per cent. 


Number ‘Omitted Omitted 





Subject 

Physics 433 
Chemistry 433 
Physies and chem- 

istry . umn +122 
ZOOLOGY eneveesevennrnnnnenen 433 
Botany nevennnneee 433 
Biological seience 122 
PhySiOlOgyy ----v--occseo-e 274 
Art appreciation.. 433 


Music appreciation 433 
American history... 274 


Ane. history 
Med. history . 
Eur. history 
Eng. history 
Greek 

Latin . 


GOMER nen 


French 
Spanish 


i a 
ere 122 
ae: 


— ae 


378 
433 
433 
337 


122 


174 
153 


26 
261 
163 

14 
123 
285 
265 

13 

48 

85 
128 
111 
117 

29 

88 

27 

73 


40 


247 
247 


247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 
247 


66 
70 


TABLE II 


27 
28 


680 
680 


369 
680 
680 
369 
521 
680 
680 
521 
625 
680 
680 
584 
369 


240 
220 


49 
403 
221 

34 
202 
441 
428 

24 

66 
108 
157 
212 
344 

64 
223 
146 
192 


35 





Juniors, SENIORS AND GRADUATE STUDENTS WHO HAVE HAD INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN BOTH HIGH 
ScHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Subject 








Number 


East 


Number Per cent. 
Repeated Repeated 


West 





Physies 
Chemistry 
Zoology 
Botany . 
Physiology 
American _his- 
tory : 
Ancient history 
Medieval his- 
tory z 
European _his- 
tory Se 
English history 


209 
209 
209 
209 
122 


209 
209 


19 
34 
13 
24 
11 


58 
52 


36 


9 
16 
6 
11 
9 


28 
25 


17 


13 
9 


247 
247 
247 
247 
247 


247 
247 


247 


247 
247 


43 
54 
11 
24 
40 


157 


” Number Per cent. 
Number Repeated Repeated Number Repeated Repeated 


East and West 


Number Per cent. 





17 
22 


456 
456 
456 
456 
369 


456 
456 


456 


456 
456 





62 
88 


14 
19 
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the home. Are these students equipped to touch 
life intelligently on all sides when nearly every 
one of them has omitted the study of some fun- 
damental aspect of his esthetic, social or physi- 
eal environment? Music and art occupy a dy- 
namic place in the lives of all cultured people, 
yet our high schools and colleges together fail 
to acquaint two thirds of their students with 
these subjects. Physics elucidates the harnessed 
forces back of our industrial life and our con- 
veniences, yet it is missed by more than one 
third. Biological science yields indispensable 
principles for the appreciation and intelligent 
regulation of personal and social life, yet it is 
omitted by many. 

Over against these omissions there are dupli- 
cations of introductory courses that range from 
5 per cent. in zoology to 42 per cent. in Amer- 
ican history. This means that many students 
had essentially the same subject in both high 
school and college. In view of the fact that 
these students had not yet had any work in cer- 
tain other equally fundamental subjects, the du- 
plications are hard to justify. 

These omissions and duplications are the di- 
rect result of the lack of an educational system 
in this country. We have elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges but we have no inte- 
grated educational system. The chaos, for the 
time being at least, is being increased by the 
introduction of junior high schools and junior 
colleges. Each unit attempts to organize its 
curriculum quite regardless of what went before 
and what comes after. Yet each unit is far too 
short alone to give a rounded education and so 
long as our lack of articulation between the 
units continues, the outcome of our education is 
bound to be a haphazard affair. 

To bring about a better state of affairs sev- 
eral things are necessary, no doubt, but only 
two of them appear to be primary. These are, 
first, that all teachers, especially those above the 
primary grades, learn to see education as a 
whole; and, second, that the provisions for those 
who are going through to the end of liberal 
education and for those who are aiming to 
branch out into vocational life along the way 
must be differentiated more definitely; that is, 
we must differentiate between through pas- 
sengers and those who get off at local stations. 
The bugbear of democracy need not frighten us. 
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If it is best for the individuals concerned, it is 
also democratic. 

The through passengers and the local pas- 
sengers are both important and the needs of 
both must be provided for. Space, however, 
forbids the discussion of the needs of both 
groups here and therefore this paper is re- 
stricted to the needs of the through passengers, 
Their needs are more unified and can be pre- 
sented more briefly. For their general educa- 
tion, however, both groups could usually, if not 
always, travel together. When this can be done, 
it is important for both social and economic 
reasons that it should be done. 

It is obvious that the staples of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum, the curriculum for the 
first six grades, must be essentially alike for all 
normal children. The tools of learning and the 
basic contacts with the natural and social world 
are alike for all. All need the mastery of read- 
ing, writing and number, acquired largely by 
becoming acquainted with the equally funda- 
mental elements of geography, history, industry, 
art and natural science. 

From both a social and a personal angle it 
may be maintained that the first cycle of general 
education beyond the elementary school should 
also be essentially alike for all. It is the fune- 
tion of this cycle to elevate the individual to 
the thought-life of the species. It is its fune- 
tion to bring the insights, attitudes and skills 
of the rising generation up over the horizon of 
the adult generation. This could be done in a 
rounded manner by spending no more time than 
we are spending now. All we need is a series 
of introductory courses, well planned and con- 
sistently carried out, in respect to all of the 
basic aspects and achievements of man’s life. 
Most of the courses now given in our high 
schools are neither introductory nor technical; 
they fit neither the first nor the second cycle of 
contentful education, and as a result very little 
of educational value is gained from them. They 
are actually more technical than introductory 
and that makes them quite meaningless to chil- 
dren. Consider, for example, botany and phys- 
ies. They are taught in the high school very 
much as they are taught in college and the pup!! 
who has taken them knows very little more of 
plant life in the concrete or of the use of physi- 
eal principles in life than he did before. 
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In order to achieve a meaningful, coherent 
and unfolding curriculum it is fundamental to 
distinguish between the successive cycles of in- 
struction in the same subject. In physics, in 
botany, in history and every other subject we 
may recognize an introductory cycle and we 
may recognize higher cycles. Each cycle has, 
or should have, its own distinct and definable 
angle of approach, and it should assume that the 
pupil comes prepared with the equipment of 
the preceding cycle or cycles. This is a prob- 
lem that is in need of both wider recognition 
and experimental determination. In its solu- 
tion the cooperation of workers in adjacent 
eycles is indispensable. 

In the introductory cycle breadth rather than 
depth should be the primary consideration. The 
pupil should receive an introduction to all the 
basal subjects, coneretely considered in their 
relation to life. After having passed through 
this eyele he should come out with no gaps such 
as are manifest in table I. 

Suppose the reader had a clean slate in re- 
spect to the curriculum beyond the first six 
grades of the elementary school. Suppose 
further that he could forget all about our junior 
high school, senior high school, junior college 
and senior college divisions. What would be 
set down as the minimum cultural education for 
all, thinking primarily of those who have the 
ability and inclination to go through to the next 
cycle? 

In response to this question one of my classes 
in edueation compromised on the following list: 


English = uum # units 
Mathematics iahaes . 3 units 
Natural science ‘ ; 3 units 
History and government = . 3 units 
Geography, commerce, industry, etc... 3 units 
Manual arts or home economics 2 units 
Art appreciation scieniapiisetiasticeedaes a 
Musical appreciation es 1 unit 
Physical training ....... ee 
Electives ssdidaniiiccniplilicamaddidhishmdsdcaneamy Ga 


Total Le 


In making up this list we assumed, to begin 
with, no time span for the curriculum as a 
whole. We directed our attention first to the 
content of each subdivision and then asked our- 
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selves what would be the least amount of time 
required to cover the essential facts and prin- 
ciples in this subdivision. After this had been 
done for all the subjects, the determination of 
the time span for the entire list was a simple 
problem in arithmetic. 

The unit stands for an equivalence of five 
periods a week for one year, although it is not 
implied that the time needs to be distributed in 
that way. Physical training might come once 
a week, art twice a week, English three times a 
week and so on. 

A relatively large block of time is set apart 
for electives for two reasons. First, foreign 
language would fall into this block, for it is 
doubtful that it should be required of all, and, 
second, opportunity to take advanced courses 
in one or more fields should be offered.. This 
block might well be larger. 

Whether the number of units allotted to each 
subject is the best is not vital. Each allotment 
represents the compromise of widely diverging 
judgments. The primary consideration is the 
planning of introductory courses that would 
cover the essentials in each field. The selection 
and especially the teaching of the subject-mat- 
ter would require a fine type of professional 
insight and skill. More time could, of course, 
easily be used in each field, but the wisdom of 
this would be doubtful. It appears to be true 
that a first course in any subject yields about 
the same basic concepts whether a half year or 
a full year is spent upon it. The beginner gets 
only an introduction to the field in either case. 
He is not ready for the assimilation of many 
details; in fact, he is swamped by them. What 
he needs is a meaningful introduction to those 
facts and principles that will constitute his per- 
manent possession. A few teachers are now 
succeeding in giving high-school pupils a vital 
introduction to plant and animal life in a one- 
year course in biology and the same could be 
done in physics and chemistry, and correspond- 
ingly in other subjects. 

The complete list of subjects given amounts 
to 30 units. As some of the subjects could be 
presented with little outside preparation, a 
pupil should be able to complete five units a 
year. This would require six years for the 
completion of the cycle. As it was assumed 
that this work would start with the seventh 
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grade, the allotment of six years to it corre- 
sponds to the present time span of the junior 
and senior high schools. It might therefore be 
called the high-school cycle, although there is 
nothing sacred about the figure six. The point 
is that the cycle, whatever its length, is indi- 
visible if a unified educational result is to be 
achieved. If for social and administrative rea- 
sons the work would have to be offered in two 
schools, it would be indispensable nevertheless 
to plan the cycle as one unit. Remember, how- 
ever, that we are thinking only of those who 
are going through. For other social groups a 
cycle ending with the ninth grade might be quite 
ideal. Similarly a vocational cycle ending with 
the twelfth grade might fit the needs of others. 

One of the fundamental aims of the introduc- 
tory cycle of cultural education is, and should 
be, breadth. This has been our guiding aim so 
far. But a rounded education requires depth as 
well as breadth. In a small measure this has 
already been provided for through electives, but 
it is in the next or college cycle that depth of 
education assumes a primary position. It is in 
this cycle that specialization should be the domi- 
nant note. Students should now begin to lay 
their foundations for later professional study. 
They should branch off into pre-medical, pre- 
legal, pre-engineering, pre-teaching and other 
more or less specialized curricula. The domi- 
nant interest of the student should be taken care 
of by a major that bears a close relation to his 
vocational choice. For maximum efficiency it 
would be unwise to have any general curricu- 
lum, but each should definitely lead to some 
preconceived end. Among these ends the gradu- 
ate school should have an honored place. This 
is a professional school for higher teaching posi- 
tions and for training in research no less than 
the school of education or the school of medicine 
is a professional school. 

While specialization for mastery and for later 
professional education would be the primary 
principle of curriculum organization in this 
cycle, it should not be the only principle recog- 
nized. It would be in place to encourage the 


cultivation of avocational interests, to prepare 
more fundamentally for home life and citizen- 
ship, and the students in every curriculum 
should be given the opportunity to take an ex- 
cursion into the realm of philosophy. 


The. his- 
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tory and problems of philosophy form the nat- 
ural capstone of a liberal education, but logie, 
ethics and esthetics may also be pursued to ad- 
vantage for general culture purposes. 

The time to be devoted to the various curric- 
ula in the collegiate cycle should ideally be de 
termined conjointly by educationists and by the 
educators connected with the various profes- 
sions. We are now usually giving two years to 
pre-medical and to pre-legal curricula, but if all 
the ends that I have enumerated are to be mea- 
surably attained, at least three years of time 
would be needed. At the end of this time a 
bachelor’s degree would logically be conferred. 

The next or university cycle in this scheme of 
educational organization would consist essen- 
tially of a group of professional schools. In 
this group the graduate school would occupy a 
central and coordinating position. Research is 
germane to every field of endeavor and it is 
through the graduate school that this work 
should be stimulated and directed. No line need 
be drawn between pure science and applied sci- 
ence investigations. This line is clear enough 
logically but to compel the research worker to 
become conscious of it is to raise a needless 
obstacle. 

I am ready to admit that the scheme of edu- 
cation that I have outlined is Utopian. We are 
far from having attained it, yet it seems to me 
that the trends in our present educational reor- 
ganization are moving definitely in this diree- 
tion. The junior high school is now dominated 
by the spirit of the introductory cycle of cul- 
tural education and needs only to encompass 
and to leaven the lump of the entire high-school 
cycle. The junior college may similarly take 
over the functions of the collegiate cycle and 
the senior college may be absorbed by the grad- 
uate and professional schools. 

Owing to the many socigl ramifications and 
the forces of tradition, educational reorganiza- 
tion is always slow. The process is, and should 
be, evolutionary rather than revolutionary. 
Nevertheless, in social affairs, to which educa- 
tion belongs, an enlightened conception of the 
end to be attained may not only keep the evo- 
lutionary process in the proper channel but it 
may also quicken its pace. 

W. C. RUEDIGER 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 








